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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


| AST week we said that the statie situation, the-trench 
4 warfare, in the coal dispute was being broken down by 





the introduction of the Eight Hours Bill. Since then the 
general mobility has become much more marked though, 
also, as was to be expected, much more uncertain in its 
tendencies. When we write nobody would care to take 
the risk of predicting exactly what will happen, though 
everybody feels that something will probably emerge 
before long cither from the various mediatory efforts 
behind the scenes or from the effect of increased hours 


in the coalficlds. Meanwhile, the anger of the Opposition 
in the [Louse of Commons is mainly due to their resentment 
at the possibility of negotiations passing entirely out of 


their control. They fear, with very good reason, that if, 
when the Hours Bill has become law, about half the 
owners publish announcements that they will pay the old 
rates of wages for an eight hours day the miners will return 
to work in large numbers. That is why they asked the 
Prime Minister to take the Bill for reorganization before 
the Hlours Bill. They hoped that the breathing space 
would give time for a settlement which would make the 
Hours Bill unnecessary. 
x * # * 

The present dispute seems to be following the course of 
many other coal disputes. In the past the miners have 
generally held out with great stubbornness, and also, of 
with a loyalty to their cause that was admirable in 
end to accept terms which they could 


course, 
itself, only in the 


have had almost for the asking at the beginning. We 
were reminded of this when we read the speeches made by 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Herbert Smith at the end of last week. 
Mr. Cook demanded an “ armistice,” and Mr. Smith 
declared that he was ready to examine the Royal Commis- 
** to stand by the results of the inquiry.” 


sion Report and 
Cook’s definition of 


There was very little light in Mr. 
his “‘ armistice.” He proposed the withdrawal of the 


Hours Bill, the resumption of work at the old rate of 
wages, the purchase of the royalties by the State and a 
review of wages. The weakest part of his scheme was 
that he asked for a subsidy when it was too late to get it. 
If he had asked for an armistice on such terms several 
weeks ago he could have had it. But the most important 
point in his speech was his declaration of willingness “ to 


rev icw wages. 


* * * * 

Mr. Smith’s declaration that he was willing to stand by 
the Report was more valuable because simpler. We 
cannot help feeling that the Government showed a want 
of imagination at this point. When these speeches were 
published they could have said in effect: ‘* Done with 
you! You have at last admitted that it will be necessary 
to review wages. The only obstacle to the acceptance of 
the Report is removed. So let us get back to the position 
before the strike and put the Report into operation.” 
The miners’ leaders could hardly have refused. We 
believe that that would be much the best way of ending 
the dispute. We are not among those who think that 
there is something economically vicious in the plan for 
working longer hours. We agree with Lord Haldane and 
Mr. Hodges that longer hours might be preferable to lower 
But what we want in the mines is reorganization 
The Report could give us that, 
teport 


wages, 
and lasting settlement. 
but a mere Hours Act coupled with bits of the 
eould not. 
* * * a 

It may be objected that the Government have really 
abandoned the idea of putting the Report as a whole into 
operation. But this is not so if we may judge from the 
speech of Sir Arthur Stecl-Maitland last Saturday. Sir 
Arthur said that the reason why the Government were 
driven to yng over for the present parts of the 
Report was that their opponents were doing exactly the 


same thing. ‘ But,” he added, “ I can only say that for 


our part we stand by the Report, and we are doing our 
best to carry it out.” Is it vain, now that the two sides 
are so near together, to expect some glimmer of imagina- 
leaders? Why do they not say 
something of this sort? ‘“* We see now that the only 
o the Report would be a settlement less to our 


‘ oe 
owners 


tion from the miners’ 
alternative t 
It would be what we are Ci 
therefore, 


illing every day 
that we desire 


liking. 
terms.” We solemnly declare, 
to return to the Report, the whole Report, 
but the Report. We acknowledge that it means a revision 
willing to enter into negotiations at 


and nothing 


of wages. We ari 
once.” If they did that they would defeat the Hours 
Bill because a settlement in accordance with the Report 
as a whole would engulf that purely permissive measure, 


(1) 








bo 








The Eight Hours Bill was discussed in the House of 
Commons on Monday and Tuesday, and received its 
Second Reading at the end of the debate on Tuesday. 
The debate of Tuesday. was particularly rowdy. The 
Labour members are falling into a disastrous and most 
undemocratic habit of refusing to listen to opinions which 
they do not like. They ignore, even if they remember, 
the very meaning of the word Parliament. The Prime 
Minister himself always used to be listened to with 
attention and respect, but on Tuesday the Labour mem- 
bers on the back benches tried to make play with pre- 
posterous accusations that because Mr. Baldwin has 
money in the firm which bears his name, he is “* interested 
in coal”? and—a more remarkably outrageous charge-- 
that he had sent for the Chairman of the Coal Commission 
and told him what to put into the Report. With dignity 
but also with intense fecling Mr. Baldwin pointed out 
that he had no connexion whatever with the direction 
of Baldwins Ltd., but that he had regarded it as a matter 
of honour and duty to keep his money in British industry 
and not to put it safely into Government securities (where 
nobody would have known anything about it) or to send 
it abroad. The course he had taken had made him a 
much poorer man. For the last five years he had 
received nothing from his firm. 

* * ** * 

The new French Government met the Chamber for 
the first time on Tuesday. Its reception was not 
at all encouraging. It is the simple truth to say that 
the whole civilized world watches with anxious sympathy 
the attempt of France to put her financial affairs in 
order. The new Government has been described as 
“ Two-headed,” and that is a fair description of a 
Government in which M. Briand has given in advance 
quite exceptional powers to his colleague, M. Caillaux, 
M. Caillaux has at once adopted the posture of the 
strong man and has removed the Governor of the Bank 
of France. It will be remembered that the Committee 
of Experts appointed by a previous Government has 
not yet issued its recommendations. There may be 
trouble when it does. It has been rumoured that the 
experts are in favour of mecting the financial difficulties 
by raising a loan in Great Britain or America, It is 
thought that M. Caillaux is not in favour of a loan— 
at all events, not under that name— though he will no 
doubt want so to arrange the debt settlements with 
Great Britain and America as scmehow to get credits 
for France. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday, M. Briand struck the right note by telling 
the Chamber that the life of the nation was at stake. 
“The time,” he said—we quote from the Times—* for 
dispute is past. It is not a question of debating, but of 
acting and acting quickly.” He pointed out that 
everything depended upon stopping the continual 
fluctuation of the france. This can be done, we imagine, 
only by creating in effect a new currency, as Germany 
and Austria have done. M. Briand confessedly hopes 
for international aid, but he remarked that the Govern- 
ment would never permit the slightest infringement 
of the full sovereignty of France. In other words, any 
scheme resembling the Dawes Scheme is ruled out, 

* * * * 


In regard to home policy, M. Briand declared that 
he regarded an Electoral Reform Bill as urgently 
necessary. It was agreed that there should be a full 
debate on finance in the Chamber next Tuesday. Outside 
the Chamber, M. Caillaux has explained that he aims 
at rigorous economy, greater production, and less con- 
sumption. He proposes to reduce the Income Tax 
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and the Transfer Duty on securities in order to encourage 
both the trader and the investing public. He apparently 
hopes to get British credits as a pendant to the debt 
settlement’ without lodging gold with the Bank of 
England as was done in the War. We doubt whether 
this will le possible, and we fear that there may be an 
intention ‘n France to reopen, under the plea of necessity, 
the whole debt question. 


* * * * 


We have written elsewhere about the political crisis 
in Canada. On Tuesday it was announced that the 
Conservative leader, Mr. Meighen, had formed a Govern- 
ment and that he held it to be his duty to conclude the 
work of the session. It had been expected that the late 
Liberal Premier, Mr. Mackenzie King, would criticize 
Lord Byng’s conduct in refusing a dissolution. He did 
not do so, but the Liberal newspapers have freely des- 
cribed the refusal as unconstitutional. We cannot help 
fecling that Mr. Mackenzie King would have been in a 
more logical position if he had allowed the motion of 
censure on his Government to go to a division. As it 
was, he demanded a dissolution without having actually 
brought the matter to a test. 
Lord Byng thought it right to find out whether the 
Conservatives could carry on before proceeding to another 
General Election. He had to consider the interests of the 
country as a whole; he had to bear in mind the facts 
that Mr. King had not a majority—indeed that the 
greatest clectoral strength belonged to the Conservatives — 


In these circumstances 


and that only a few months had passed since the last 
General Election. We can see nothing whatever 
unconstitutional in his decision. The formula about 
acting on the advice of Ministers is really only a par- 
ticular way of saying that the majority must decide. 

* * * 5 


At the mecting of the Anti-Slavery Society on Tuesday 
a strong protest was made against the Colour-bar Act 
in South Africa. It was argued that from the point of 
view of maintaining the wages of white men the Act 
would fail, but that argument was secondary to the main 
charge that the new law is unfair to the natives and is 
moreover a violation of promises. The British Govern- 
ment, of course, cannot interfere, but it was pointed 
out at the meeting that it would be possible for the 
British Government to refuse to hand over further native 
territories to the Union of South Africa until the bar 
was removed. It was announced to the meeting that 
the British Government are determined to do all they 
can for the Anti-Slavery Convention at Geneva in the 
autumn. This, of course, will not affect the colour-bar 
in South Africa, but it will be a historical step forward 
to have an international declaration that slavery is a 
crime against civilization. 

* * * * 


The Russian debate in the House of Commons on 
Friday, June 25th, revealed very little that was new. 
The Russians always behave in the same preposterous 
and futile way and their behaviour causes the same 
division here as before. The only innovations that 
we can see in the Russian propaganda are changes in 
the ridiculous phraseology. A couple of years ago the 
Comintern was talking about founding “ cells” in the 
British services and industries ; now it talks of founding 
“nuclei.” What Jim Pinkerton would have called a 
“boss word” is “* Agitprop ’—a portmanteau title for 
the organization conducting Agitation and Propaganda. 
The White Book on which the debate was based, and 
which contained facsimiles of ‘some of the Russian 
correspondence, shows that Moscow clings to the old 
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belief that British wage-earners can be seduced, and 
must be if the world-revolution is to come. The Russian 
propagandists seem to have more money to spend than 
humour to use and until they reverse their endowments 
they will not make very much impression upon the 
British mind, 

* * * * 

Commander Locker-Lampson abiy stated the case for 
breaking off relations with Russia. and the White Book, 
of course, provided him with plenty of material. A 
speech full of common sense was that of Mr. Hilton 
Young, who argued that the consequences of a break 
with Russia would be fatal. Russia must somehow 
or other, not merely for her own good, but for the peace 
of the world, have some link with the West. If she 
were left in isolation her activities would be driven 
underground and would become much more dangerous. 
The real issue, therefore, was not whether Russia 
deserved ostracism, but whether ostracizing her was 
good policy for Great Britain. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
with his own conduct as Foreign Secretary on record, 
could not very well say smooth things about the Soviet 
Government, and though he tried to find causes for 
blaming the Government he did not avoid irritating 
his own extremists. 

* : * * 


Sir Austen Chamberlain showed that the money 
which nominally came from Russian trade unions for 
the help of the miners was really a compulsory levy 
sanctioned by the Soviet Government. Nevertheless, 
as it was not being used here for revolutionary purposes 
the Government allowed it to enter the country. He 
frankly admitted that the Soviet Government did not 
maintain friendly or even correct relations with any 
Power, but there seemed to be no advantage in ending 
diplomatic relations. Later certain Labour members 
organized such a tumult (apparently 
mistook the debate for a coal debate and argued that 
miners should be called upon to speak) that the Deputy 


Speaker ended the sitting and the House broke up in 


because they 


disorder. 
* ~ x + 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, June 24th, there 
was a large attendance to debate Lord Astor’s Bill which 
would permit peeresses in their own right to sit in 
Parliament. Lord Cecil stated well and clearly the obvious 
justification for the proposal. He pointed out that the 
Bill did not pretend to reform the Lords or to confer a 
privilege on the peeresses, but merely put peeresses in 
their own right on the same political footing as other 
women. Everybody agreed that the admission of women 
would be essential in a reformed House of Lords, so why 
should peeresses in their own right wait any longer ? 
Justice could be done to them without prejudicing any 
scheme of reform. Besides, the present House of Lords 
had just those functions of advice in which women could 
usefully share. 

. * * * 

Lord Birkenhead, however, took the view very strongly 
that peeresses in their own right had no hereditary claim 
whatever to admission. Their peerages had been con- 
ferred on them solely in order that, if possible, a pecrage 
might be saved for the male line. This function they had 
They were not, 

He was by no 


not discharged with noticeable success. 

therefore, deserving of a special benefit. 
means averse from throwing open the House to all women, 
but he could not approve of throwing it open for an 
inadequate reason to a few. We cannot say that Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech was highly relevant; and its con- 
temptuous and personal argument was in bad taste. 


However, the speech had its effect and the Bill was 
rejected by 125 votes to 80. The issue in the division was 
not so much—what it ought to. have been—whether 
justice should be done as whether the admission of 
peeresses would not be a kind of inadequate beginning of 
the reform of the House. 


* * * * 


We are glad to hear that in the autumn the London 
Telephone Directory is to be printed with three instead 
of two columns on cach page. The saving of paper will 
We assume that more abbreviations will 
be necessary. It is through the use of abbreviations that 
the New York Telephone Directory is able to have four 
Not long ago we drew attention to 


be enormous. 


columns on a page. 
the suggestion made by Messrs. Austin and Lloyd in their 
book, The Secret of High Wages, that there was an obvious 
opportunity for economy in the London Telephone 
Directory. We suspect that the change which is now 
announced is the result of this suggestion. And _ here 
is only one of thousands of ways in which British methods, 
commercial and industrial, could be overhauled and 
improved, 
* x 4: x 

The Test Match brought out English cricket at its 
best. English cricketers hold their heads up again and 
are perhaps wondering why they ever lowered them. 
The English batting, bowling and fielding were all first 
rate. It would not be worth while to say this if it could 
not be said after a due comparison with the admirable 
Australian standard and after a match in which the 
chief batting honours fell to an Australian in a marvellous 
innings. It seems clearer than ever that on a reasonably 
good wicket three days are not enough to make a Test 
Match a test. It may be said that as playing against 
time is a glorious part of the game-—with which we 
agree —the English batsmen should have forced the pace 
and might have won even within the three days. So 
they might; but sound cricket means the acceptance 
of reasonable risks not of unreasonable and even wild 
risks. Four days for a Test Match would be a reasonable 
compromise, with no limit for the last match. Is it 
impossible somehow to add one day to cach of the next 
two matches ? 

* * * x 

hesitation and irregular 
Lawn 


Mile. Lenglen, after much 
appearances, has finally withdrawn from the 
Tennis Championships at Wimbledon. If this means 
that she will never play at Wimbledon again it is really 
the end of an epoch. Those who have not seen her 
play will be sorry now that they missed the opportunity 
of a supérb spectacle which will become historical — 
strength hidden in grace, perfect co-operation of eye, 
foot and hand, brain and physical energy working in 
unison, temperament directing action, in short an athletic 
emotionalism in excelsis. Nevertheless we are bound 
to say that the certainty of losing such memorable displays 
is almost preferable to the uncertainty of Mlle. Lenglen’s 
movements as a competitor. One never knew whether 
she would appear at the advertised time. We all regret 
her illness and sympathize with her, but we have to 
admit that the Wimbledon officials could not have given 
her more latitude without making themselves ridiculous, 


a * * * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 


December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101; on Wednesday week 100}; a year ago 


99j. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 863 ; 


on Wednesday week 86$; a year ago 86$. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76,4 ; on Wednesday week 


754; a year ago 75. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
CABINET ETIQUETTE 


TFXHE questions asked of the Foreign Secretary and 

the Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
on Monday in regard to Russian relations generally, 
and Mr. Churchill’s recent speech in particular, show 
how wise was the strict Cabinet etiquette of the last 
generation, especially in foreign affairs, and how dangerous 
it is to the Cabinet system to give oratorical Ministers 
a loose rein. 

In old days there was no stricter rule than that there 
must be no poaching by one Cabinet Minister on the 
ground of another—except by the Prime Minister as 
head gamekeeper, so to speak! The only exceptions 
were the Leader of the House of Commons when the 
Prime Minister was in the Lords, and the Leader of the 
Lords when the Prime Minister was in the Commons. 
The result was that you could never have such halting 
and confused answers as were given on Monday, or 
find the Prime Minister humorously declaring that in 
his party, as in other parties, “ some of us have to walk 
on the floor, and some of us have to use wings.” Stranger 
still was Mr. Baldwin’s declaration that he believed 
Mr. Churchill’s speech represented the Cabinet’s point 
of view, but he desired an opportunity of studying it. 
This, we venture to say, was a statement which it would 
have been impossible for any ante-War Prime Minister 
to make. A Cabinet Minister did not even speak on 
behalf of his own Department unless he had talked 
the policy over with the Prime Minister, had told him 
what he proposed to say, and had obtained his approval. 
Owing to this Cabinet etiquette the Ministry never 
spoke with two voices. 

We say this, not merely out of a desire that the rules 
of the game should be followed, but because we are 
convinced that the rule was a wise one. The essential 
virtue of Cabinet Government is that while a Ministry 
retains office it assumes a kind of artificial personality. 
It is in order to maintain and protect this corporate 
individuality that the old and almost superstitious 
guardianship of Cabinet secrecy was maintained. <A 
Cabinet might, in private, be full of cross-currents and 
antagonisms ; but in public no discordant voices were 
to be heard. When, then, the Prime Minister, or ‘“‘ the 
Minister concerned,” spoke, he spoke, not for himself, 
but for the Cabinet as a whole, and his words bound 
every one of his colleagues. A decision was the decision 
of the Cabinet as a whole and not of a majority. If 
a Cabinet Minister felt that he could not be responsible 
for that decision, then there was one, and only one, 
way out. He resigned and, obtaining from the Sovereign 
relief from the Privy Councillor’s oath, he was permitted 
to give his personal reasons for leaving the Cabinet. 
That was the only peep ever allowed into the delibera- 
tions of the secret Committee of “ the King’s servants,” 
i.¢c., Privy Councillors. 

We are no pessimists, and we do not for a moment 
suggest that the unfortunate weakening of Cabinet 
solidarity, and consequently of its strength, is due to 
any corresponding weakening of the fibre of our statesmen 
or of their loyalty, honour and good faith. The dis- 
appearance of Cabinet etiquette has a very much simpler 
explanation. It is ultimately due to the unwieldy size 
of the Cabinet. You may maintain the useful fiction 
of artificial personality when a Cabinet has ten or at 
most a dozen members, but you cannot maintain it 
when there are twenty or more. The moment you get 
such numbers Cabinet decisions are not arrived at by 


close and intimate deliberation, but by speeches and 
dissertations made at what is in effect a small meeting, 
at which minutes are taken and decisions are formally 
recorded. Cabinets have lost the elasticity which 
belongs to a single mind. And here it may be reiterated 
that the great size of modern Cabinets has inevitably 
led to a diminution of that reticence which is so necessary 
to effective joint action. In old days Cabinet meetings 
were shrouded in mystery, even as to time and place, 
and still more as to the subjects discussed. Now nothing 
is more common than to see im newspapers references to 
what is actually called “ the Agenda of the Cabinet.” We 
are told what was the line taken by this or that Minister, 
and there are even, horrescimus referentes, statements 
as to how “ the voting” went in a Cabinet—* voting” 
again being a product of bloated Cabinets. 

It will be said, “‘ All this may be quite true, but how 
do you propose to reduce Cabinets?” We suggest 
that it could be done by a plan of grouping. There 
must, of course, be a Prime Minister, a Lord President 
of the Council and Leader of the House of Lords, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Colonial Affairs, and Indian Affairs. 
Then would come a Secretary of State for Imperial 
Defence, who should have under him the three Depart- 
ments of Land, Sea, and Air. In a similar way, all 
the offices connected with Home Affairs could be grouped 
under a single Secretary of State. He, indeed, would 
have almost a little sub-Cabinet to deal with. There 
would be in this sub-Cabinet the heads of the Ministry 
of Health, of the Scottish Office, the Board of Trade, 
the Boards of Education and of Agriculture, and of the 
Ministry of Labour. The Postmaster-General should not 
be a member of the Cabinet, but his Ministry would 
wisely be put under the Home Office. 

We come last to the Lord Chancellor. It is very 
difficult to decide whether the Lord Chancellor should 
or should not be a member of the Cabinet; but, on 
the whole, we are inclined to think that, at any rate for 
the present, he ought to remain in the Cabinet, in spite 
of the anomaly of mixing up the direct administration 
of justice with a Parliamentary Administration. 


CANADIAN PROBLEMS 


7. trouble behind the Canadian crisis of the past 
- few days has been not that 

know how to deal with certain corrupt administrators 
of the Customs, but that they have not been able to 
arrange their political parties in such a way as to remove 
the causes of internal cleavage and to express with 
precision the Canadian sense of nationhood. 

It seemed at one time that the Progressives would 
grow in strength and that a balance would be struck 
between the agriculturists and the industrialists which 
would end much of the uncertainty. But at the General 
Election of Iast year the Progressive sapling withered 
badly and the whole Parliamentary situation was left 
indecisive and has been so ever since. Although the 
Conservatives were returned as the strongest single 
party they had not a majority over the Liberals and 
Progressives. Mr. Mackenzie King therefore formed 
a Liberal Administration with the help of the Progressives, 
but the conditions of the collaboration were never clearly 
defined and the revelation of Customs irregularities 
caused such a withdrawal of Progressive help that the 
Liberal Government was defeated three times within 
a few hours. 

Mr. Mackenzie King demanded a dissolution, and as 
the Conservatives under Mr. Meighen resisted the demand 


Canadians do not 
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the Governor-General, Lord Byng, found himself in the 
disagreeable position of having to decide a question of 
party politics. He decided against Mr. Mackenzie 
King, but his relations with Mr. Mackenzie King have 
always been so amicable, and Mr. Mackenzie King has 
so high an appreciation of Lord Byng’s general wisdom, 
that there was no danger of such a wrangle as, for instance, 
recently convulsed New South Wales. 

Although Mr. Meighen will try to carry on the work 
of governing, his Ministry cannot in the nature of things 
last very long. One of his first duties, of course, will 
be to take into consideration the Report condemning 
the corruption in the Customs. He will have to prevent 
the possibility of officials conniving at smuggling across 
the American frontier. That will be more important 
than proving that Mr. Mackenzie King’s. Government 
was ultimately responsible and deserved to be censured 
together with the Customs officials. The greatest blessing 
that could come to Canada weuld be that soon a decisive 
General Election should bring clarity. Besides the 
divergent interests of East and West, and the long- 
standing grievance of the Maritime Provinces which 
have been rather left out in the cold and naturally 
feel that they have never enjoyed the advantages 
which Federation promised them, there is the obscurity 
of party views as to what exactly are the right relations 
between Canada, as a nation, and the Imperial Power. 
Let us look a little further into these relations. 

The problem is as interesting as it is difficult. Recently 
the Canadian House of Commons unanimously passed 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s motion providing that before 
ratifving military or economic Treaties the Canadian 
Government must ask for the approval of the Canadian 
Parliament. A simple truth was once blurted out by Mr. 
Bonar Law in one of his characteristic exercises in thinking 
he said that if a Dominion tried to cut herself 
a refusal to ratify an Imperial Treaty in certain 
circumstances would mean that--Great Britain would 
not try to prevent her by force. The war against the 
North American Colonists would never be repeated. 
The fact that the Dominions know this is really the 
strongest guarantee that they will not want to leave 
the Empire. They are held by a silken cord. 

Personally we sympathize with the principle that every 
Treaty should be ratified by Parliament—in Great 
Britain as elsewhere. Public opinion in this matter 
has moved far and quickly during the last ten years, 
Gladstone in spite of his Radicalism held strongly that 
the Executive alone should be concerned with Treaty- 
But to-day few people want secret diplomacy. 
We should like Democratic ratification of Treaties 
besides that international acknowledgment of them 
which is secured by registration at Geneva. Labour 
speakers when they demand the abolition of “ secret 
diplomacy *’ often use the phrase in a very foolish sense, 
implying that all diplomacy should be conducted publicly. 
Imagine what a bear-garden there would be! Each 
step in diplomatic bargaining would cause hubbubs, 
challenges and counter-challenges in the Press, and weak 
Governments would be driven into extremes of folly 
It would be the one certain way of 
thinking, give-and-take and common 


aloud ; 
adrift 


making. 


by the clamour. 
banishing quiet 
Labour leaders who speak so recklessly on this 
subject at all events have enough sense not to apply 
their fatal doctrines to trade union affairs. 

Canada is very uncomfortable at feeling herself under 
the obligations of the Locarno Pact, although she was 
not really consulted; but in any case she was already 
bound by the Covenant. We imagine that no Canadian 
thinking of disputing the obligation to the 


party is 
There is extreme uncertainty and much 


League. 


room for latitude, however, in the future relations of 
Canada to Great Britain in the event of war. Mr. 
Meighen, the Conservative leader, went even further 
than Mr. Mackenzie King the other day and demanded 
that the ratification of war should come from a new 
Parliament specially elected for the purpose. That gives 
one to think. It is generally assumed that in a future 
war the first blows would be struck from the air and that 
the first few days, possibly the first few hours, of the 
war would be almost decisive. Delay on the part of a 
Dagninion in joining in a war because the Parliament of 
that Dominion had to ratify the decision might be fatal. 
If the Canadian Parliament were not sitting six days 
might be required to assemble it. If a specially elected 
Parliament had to meet there might be a delay of six 
weeks. 

Are we alarmed by these possibilities? Hardly at 
all. We know perfectly well that if Great Britain went 
to war in a just cause which concerned the whole Empire 
it would be impossible to hold the Canadian people 
back. That transcends all the difficulties 
of form and method. But we trust that whatever Cana- 
dian Government may be in power in the autumn it 
may be able to lay a clear case for discussion of these 
aspects of Canadian nationhood before the Imperia) 


certainty 


Conference. 
MY VISIT TO RUSSIA 
I._AN IMPRESSION OF MOSCOW. 
By Rosertr Boorusy, M.P. 


{[Mr. Robert Boothby, the Unionist member for East Aberdeen. 
shire, visited Russia with three other Unionist M.P.s. They spent 
part of April and May, 1926, in Moscow, and afterwards Mr. 
Boothby, Sir Frank Nelson and Colonel T’. C. R, Moore published 
a statement recording their impressions which attracted a goo 
deal of attention. Mr. Boothby has written for us three articles 
going into certain matters with more detail than was then 
possible. | 
BY what standards are we to judge the Moscow of 

to-day ? The standard of pre-War Moscow ? The 
standard of a western European capital ? It is really im- 
possible to say, Allowance must be made for the havoc 
wrought by war, famine, pestilence and revolution. Also 
for the fact that Moscow is to-day (if it has not always been) 
an Oriental city. But when all is said and done the 
people do not enjoy a degree of comfort, a standard of 
life, which we in this country would consider tolerable. 
Moscow is clearly better off to-day than two years ago. 
But it is no advertisement for Communism. 

The first glimpse of the crowded streets— of strange 
people jostling each other in their efforts to avoid anni- 
hilation by motor-cars which dashed along at a pace caleu- 
lated to turn the most intrepid Parisian taxi-driver green 
with envy, to the accompaniment of ear-splitting hoots, 
exceeding in pungency and horror anything the Italians 
can produce--was exciting. Everywhere the Tartar 
type predominated, and the quaint and varying headgear 
which surmounted their flat Mongolian features added to 
the strangeness of the scene. Luxurious taxis for 
foreigners, uncomfortable taxis for Bolshevik officials, 
filthy droshkies driven by filthy old men, peasant carts 
carrving their produce to market, with here and there the 
Rolls-Rovee of a Commissar—of such is the traffic. 

There are shops——rather rich shops 
seems to buy anything in them, Perhaps they are just 
for show. The petty trading is done chiefly in the 
bazaars, which resemble those of any other Oriental town, 
and by means of street peddling. ‘To drive in a droshky is 
To drive in an ordinary taxi is little better. 


but nobody ever 


an agony. 
For the paving of the streets is abominable and the risk 
of death by capsizing or by collision is definitely too high, 
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Little electric trams run about and are always packed, 
but they have an unfortunate habit of hurtling downhill 
and staggering up, so that the wary traveller will probably 
come to the conclusion that it is both safest and cheapest 
to commit his or her body to one of the six hundred Ley- 
land “buses, if it is essential to commit it to something. 
These “buses give one a thrill of national pride. They 
are so competent and British and, sailing majestically 
through the turmoil, contrive to assume an air of conscious 
superiority. 

The Kremlin, to anyone who sees it for the first time, 
is impressive. Under the present regime it is almost 
overwhelming, for the Bolshevists know how to get their 
effects. We saw it first at dusk, when the famous wall 
which surrounds it assumes gigantic proportions. Behind, 
the spires of a hundred churches were faintly discernible 
in the twilight. In front, the sentries. And surmounting 
all, illuminated by electric light, there hung listlessly a 
red flag— the symbol of power in Russia to-day. 

A few days later we were taken round the Kremlin, 
and stood upon a terrace overlooking the river, winding 
its way through the city and beyond. Moscow lay at our 
feet, and over Moscow a haze shimmered in the after- 
noon sun. A bell rang out ; then another ; and suddenly 
the whole air seemed to be filled with the sound of many 
bells merging themselves into a single vibrant note. The 
scene was memorable, and the city resembled Fez in the 
poignancy of its beauty. 

In front of the Kremlin stands the shrine of Lenin, in 
which the body of the Dictator lies embalmed. At certain 
times the crowd passes through to pay homage to the 
creator of Russian Communism. Within a few hundred 
yards, at the entrance to Red Square, there is another 
shrine—the shrine of the Iberian Virgin. Here candles 
burn day and night, and here also many persons may be 
seen on their knees crossing themselves. ‘* Religion is the 
opiate of the people,” according to the Soviet authorities, 
who have placarded the city with this and similar infor- 

But the campaign against Christianity has 
The priests may have been killed. The churches 

Once more the choirs sing, the candles are lit, 
Religion, the Bolshevists have found, 


mation. 
failed. 
remain. 
the devout pray. 
is a foree to be reckoned with. 

On May Day they held a great military review in Red 


Square. Bands played and the red flags waved as 
* Budeny’s ” cavalry clattered past the Lenin shrine 
where stood Voroshilov, the Commander-in-Chief, and 


Stalin, the man of to-day,” pale and sombre. Overhead 
the aeroplanes roared, and one wondered what the effect 
of it all would have been on some of our Labour pacifists. 
However, none was there only four Tories and a Liberal. 
Some 15,000 troops took part, and there was a crowd 
(ruthlessly controlled by military police) of about the same 
number. At the conclusion of the review began the Grand 
March Past of the Be-bannered Comrades, which con- 
tinued, without 
great shouting and a prolonged, discordant wail from 
microphones dotted all over the town. 


a moment's cessation, all day, amidst 


How many of the comrades took part in this wearisome 
affair of their own free will no one could say. Some of 
them looked bored to distraction. But the children at 
least seemed to be enjoving themselves, and most of them 
looked remarkably fit. What is going to be the effect of a 
Communist education upon these children when they 
grow up’ That is one of the riddles of the future, and 
the answer to it may well be fraught with danger. 

With the exception of a few vagrant children—pathetic 
little figures huddled together on the pavement— there 
were no visible signs of destitution or of starvation, Some 
of the housing conditions were deplorable, especially 


for the current issue if received at the “ Specratror’ 


amongst the survivors of the ancien régime. But against 
this must be put the comparative cleanliness of the streets, 
and the total absence of disorder. It is possible to walk 
about Moscow at all hours of the night in perfect 
safety. 

And the people?) One could make nothing of them. 
After all these years they might have been expected to 
take some interest in foreigners—to stare, perhaps to 
laugh at us as we passed. On the contrary, they were 
courteous, but displayed no curiosity whatsoever. Beneath 
their mask-like countenances it was impossible to detect 
Only there was an inward brooding look 
Of what were they thinking? Obviously 
they were sad—but then they have always been sad. 
Were they desperately unhappy? Did they loathe, 
tolerate, or approve of the system under which they 
lived? Probably they did not know, and would have 
answered if questioned, “ It is inevitable. It is no great 
matter (nichevo).” Even the prisoners we sometimes 
saw being marched through the streets by armed guards 
of that monstrous G.P.U. seemed hardly concerned. Only 
in the opera house or the concert hall did one catch a 
There the audiences 


any emotions. 
in their eyes. 


glimpse of the soul of the people. 
listened to music with a kind of savage intensity. 

One evening at the opera they were doing Prince Igor ; 
a lot of funny little Frenchmen, a Communist delegation 
of some sort or another, began to chatter towards the end 
of the first act. They were not hissed. But the audience 
concentrated upon them a kind of dull, resentful hostility, 
appalling in its silent foree. They chattered no more. 
Another night, the Moscow symphony orchestra gave a 
Scriabin concert in the conservatorium. A grave voung 
man called Sofranilsky played the concerto for piano and 
orchestra with a restrained passion and power that was 
impressive. But during the “ Poéme de l'Extase,” 
which was superbly played, the audience was simply trans- 
ported, and the sense of rhythm, surging through the 
hall, became almost intoxicating. It would be true to 
say that in Russia music is the opiate of the people. 


Listening to it, they forget politics, anxieties, fears. For 
the time, nothing else matters. 
One thing they have accomplished, and that is the 


sweeping away of class distinctions, as we understand 
them. True there is a sort of bureaucratic bourgeoisie 
composed of Government officials. But no classes. Only 
a thousand And a thousand contradictions 

which render any sweeping judgments on Moscow, or 
All opinions are open 


tvpes. 


indeed on Russia, quite ludicrous. 
to the fiercest criticism and practically none can apply to 
I remember one evening going 
for a long walk outside the city. The setting sun lit up 
and burnished the the churehes. From a 
thousand mastheads the red flag flew. And for every 
flag there glittered a challenging golden crucifix. <A 
strange contradiction, and significant of the Russia of 


the situation as a whole. 


domes. of 


to-day. 
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WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By New MemMBeEr. 


THE 


TPXHE debate on Russia on Friday of last week was 


distinguished by Commander Locker-Lampson’s 


oratory, Mr. Lloyd George’s wit, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s moderation and common sense. 


Commander Locker-Lampson opened the debate with two 
great advantages—he knew that he enjoyed the support 
of a majority of his own party, and he is the possessor of a 
beautiful voice. Without displaying undue excitement, 
and without any suspicion of ranting, he obtained the 
maximum emotional effect, a very remarkable achieve- 
ment. Mr. George devoted himself to an analysis of the 
Home Secretary’s “ magnum opus” on Communism, and 
kept the House in a ripple of laughter with his inimitable 
readings from “ that abortion of a book.” The Labour 
speakers were so bad as to be farcical. They had a real 
point in Mr. Churchill’s famous speech following on the 
Cabinet decision not to sever relations with Russia. But 
they made nothing of it. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, that 
stickler for constitutional propriety, was expected to 
deliver a lecture on the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility 
calculated to make members of the Treasury bench stir 
uneasily in their seats. However he refrained. Perhaps 
the Labour Party has repudiated this doctrine. In the 
upshot the House listened with amused incredulity to 
some remarkable extracts read out by Mr. Lansbury from 
a letter from his daughter in Moscow, and declined to 
listen to the observations of Mr. Saklatvala, fresh from 
prison that morning. While there can be no doubt that 
the Trade Agreement has in fact been violated, and 
frequently violated, by the Soviet Government, there 
can also be little doubt that the Foreign Secretary’s 
decision not to denounce that Agreement at the present 
We should undoubtely lose some trade 


se 


juncture is wise. 
by a severance of relations, and what should we gain ? 
It is difficult to see how any adequate result, such as the 
stopping of propaganda, could be obtained. The recal- 
citrant Unionists accepted a decision which was genuinely 
distasteful to them with a spirit and a loyalty which the 
Labour Party would do well to note, and at some future 
date attempt to emulate. 

Three days of coal debate left the House in a some- 
what No new arguments were 
advanced in any quarter. The case for the miners was 
stated and restated, perhaps most effectively by Mr. 


exhausted condition. 


Lawson. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald made a good debating speech 
on the second day of the Eight Hours Bill—almost up 
to his 1923 level. But his supporters subsequently 
turned the House into a bear-garden, refused a hearing 
to Mr. Bridgeman, and insulted the Prime Minister in a 
particularly gross and fatuous manner. The apparently 
increasing stupidity of the Labour rank and file is becom- 
ing a national problem. Their speeches and interjections 
are monumental in their imbecility, they know little 
about procedure, and have no sense of tactics. 

It is perhaps as well at the present time that there 
should be no competent Opposition when one reflects 
upon what the Irish Party would have made of this 
situation. But some day an alternative Government 
will have to be found. And the question is : Where ? 

I walked through the House of Lords the other day to 
hear Lord Birkenhead discoursing on Peeresses in their 
own right to a highly seandalized audience. Much of 
what he thought fit to observe was, to say the least of it, 
reprehensible. But on returning to the House of Com- 
mons it was difficult not to echo the tragic cry of a dis- 
tinguished Liberal, “‘Oh! for an hour of F. E. Smith.” 


THE SMOKE ABATEMENT BILL 


ui ORE than half a century has _ passed since 
4 Disraeli, ridiculed by his half-witted political 
opponents for his “ policy of sewage,” gave us the 


Public Health Act, restoring a pure river of the water 
of life to our cities, and in effect abolishing the water- 
borne diseases, which had done wholesale murder therein 
for ages. 

In that great Act, which so signally succeeded in 
respect of water, and gave thereby a lead to the modern 
world, an attempt was also made to safeguard two other 
natural boons and means whereby we live: our air and 
our light. John Ruskin had vainly protested against 
the new “plague cloud” by which modern industry, 
the muckiest kind of man with a muck-rake, was destroy- 
ing life and beauty everywhere, with its “‘ dark Satanic 
blackening and blasting “ England’s green and 
The captains of industry, functioning 


mills,” 
pleasant land.” 
as captains of the men of death—if one may quote 
Bunyan after Ruskin and Blake—succeeded in making 
of no avail the effort to save our air and light from 
their infernal machinations. The Act was made to read 
against black smoke only. When I quoted that word in 
Pittsburgh, during a visit of enquiry under the kindly 
guidance of the Bureau of Smoke Regulation, even 
the courtesy and _ hospitality of could 
not prevent them from laughing in my face, as the 
Health Commissioner of New York had laughed a few 
Those cities could never have saved 


Americans 


days previously. 
themselves thus handicapped. 

Thus and otherwise the great Act of 1875 failed as signally 
in this regard as it succeeded in the other. Some few of us 
have been working ever since the beginning of this century 
for better things. We have been put off with promises, 
committees and Bills insincerely drafted and meant. 

jut now comes Mr. Chamberlain, as Minister of Health, 

with a Bill which is evidently meant and destined to 
become law; and we remember the Act of 1875 and its 
failure. What will be said by pioneer hygienists in another 
half century, or in another decade, about what will 
doubtless soon be the Public Health (Smoke Abatement) 
Act of 1926 ? 

The utmost that can be hoped from the Bill as it 
now stands is the education of the public, and the partial 
reduction of some forms of factory smoke. If the reader 
will tolerate technicalities they must be appended, but 
meanwhile it is necessary to lay down some general 
principles. Mr. Chamberlain has been intimidated, as 
regards factory smoke, by the records of deputations 
to his predecessors, and by the obviously credible 
assertions of the smoke-makers that they do not know 
how to conduct their business without continuing to 
destroy us. Doubtless these men must be given time 
to learn what has long been familiar to their rivals in 
Germany and America; but the time-limit must be 
rigorously enforced. 

The need for reform is far greater than any but expert 
students realize. Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
asserted that the citizey loses twenty per cent. of the 
countryman’s sunlight, and this figure has been widely 


speech, 


quoted. It is entirely incorrect and misleading, nor can 
I guess the source whence it reached Mr. Chamberlain. 
He has a great opportunity, which he is on the verge of 
losing, and this is no time for under-statements which 
would deprive us of nearly all the modern argument, 
in respect of sunlight, which it was my privilege to 
introduce into this campaign some years 
Readers of this journal will remember that we must 
estimate ‘the chemical, not merely the calorific power of 


five ago. 
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the sun, and that this is now being done officially and 
otherwise. (See the Spectator, June 19th, “ Sunlight 
Records.) The difference between the really relevant 
readings and those in vogue is even more marked than 
I have ventured to suggest. There is reason to hope 
that a paper on the ultra-violet readings taken in various 
places during the last two years will shortly be published 
under the auspices of the Medical Research Council, 
and the only pity is that we have not its powerful 
arguments at our disposal now. Meanwhile it may be 
taken as authoritative that “ Kingsway does not secure 
a third or even a quarter of the ultra-violet rays that 
Peppard Common, Oxon, secures. The other day the 
reading at Kingsway was 1}, Hampstead (top of hill) 83, 
Lowestoft 10.° (Professor Leonard Hill, F.R.S., in a 
personal communication.) 

It has been suggested that my habit of writing without 
due deference towards the brains - or names and faces, if 
one is not to go beyond the evidence— in charge of our 
modern industry is indecorous and impertinent. This 
journal would not print my complete opinion of most of 
these people. Consider alone these facts of ultra-violet 
readings and remember that, since I brought the news 
of Leysin in the Alps home nearly five years ago, hes- 
pitals, clinics, private practitioners, municipalities are 
all racing each other to instal artificial ultra-violet rays, 
in view of the proven fact that light of true wave-length 
is an incomparable means of nutrition, antisepsis, bone 
and tooth formation, and vital stimulation. Consider the 
ghastly deprivation of this light caused by our urban 
smoke in the cities which four-fifths of our people inhabit : 
and then read a letter on Smoke Abatement in the Times 
(June 26th) from a firm in Walsall, which ends with the 
following superlative example of the acephalous capitalism 
which now threatens our national existence : 

“Tt is from the Government officials that many of these fads 
emanate. What the country wants is not Smoke Abatement Bills, 
but factory chimneys pouring out smoke and thereby finding em- 
ployment for the suffering pecple.” 

Note that exquisite “ thereby.” Such is the type of 
“mind ” that has intimidated Mr. Chamberlain into the 
partial emasculation of his Bill in respect of the factory 
chimney. 

The most deplorable feature of the Bill is, however, 
its failure to deal with the domestic chimney. In defence 
of this omission to deal with what is by far the larger 
part of the whole problem, Mr. Chamberlain actually 
involves the principle of private liberty. There are some 
words the use of which should be permitted only to 
philosophers and poets. Love is one of them: it may 
mean anything from the definition of the French cynie, 
“le contact des deux muqueuses,” up to the definition of 
Shakespeare's rustic, “to be all made of faith and ser- 
vice.” 
In reply to Mr. Chamberlain, it is only necessary to say 
that the Ministry of Health prohibits me and my neigh- 
bours from befouling and destroying the public supplies 
of water and food, and that it is high time to prohibit us 
also from befouling and destroying the public supplies of 


Liberty is another such word, constantly abused. 


air and light. ‘The argument is final and needs no 
elaboration. 

Space does not avail for the detailed suggestions which 
I have prepared. Omitting 
importance, I refer finally, following upon the general 
argument submitted above, to Clause 5 of the Bill. 

I protest strongly against the inclusion of the words 
“ other than private dwelling houses ~ in this Clause. I 
submit that these words should be deleted, and the 
words “‘or cooking” added after the word ‘ heating,” 
for the following reasons :— 

(1) Domestie smoke is responsible for more than 
half of the smoke from which this country suffers. 


several other points of less 


(2) Local authorities already have, and employ, 
powers, in submitting schem@s under the Housing 
Act, to make provision for such arrangements for 
heating and cooking as are calculated to prevent or 
reduce the emission of smoke. It is invidious and 
illogical that local authorities should have power to 
apply such regulations to new dwelling houses of one 
class only. 

(3) The argument, employed on behalf of the 
Government in the House of Lords, that “* the spon- 
taneous adoption of smokeless methods is progressing 
very favourably,” is not an argument for inaction ; 
on the contrary it proves the reasonableness and 
practicability of pressing for a wider extension of the 
various smokeless methods available. 

(4) There is no reason to suppose that local 
authorities, if given powers to deal with new dwelling 
houses under this Clause, would make too drastic or 
impracticable by-laws. They have not tended to do 
so in respect of subsidy-houses ; and in any event 
the Minister need not, and obviously would not, 
confirm such over-drastic by-laws. 

(5) It is unreasonable that, while industry generally 
is prepared to accept this Bill, with few reservations, 
and is, through the Federation of British Industries, 
adopting a progressive attitude, progressive local 
authorities should be refused even the power to make 
reasonable demands upon the private builder with a 
view to reducing the smoke nuisance so far as the 
domestic chimney is to blame. 

A last word. It is that, at least, the Bill begins to meet 
my dictum of many long years past, that the restoration 
of sunlight to our malurbanized millions, now bleached, 
blackened and blighted in slums and smoke, is the next 
great task of public health in this country. 

CRUSADER, 


BOOKSELLERS OF THE 
SEINE 
| agree the golden statue of Jeanne d’Are to the grey 
towers of Notre-Dame, and beyond, stretches a long 


THE OLD 


line of zine-covered boxes. They are the boxes of the 
second-hand booksellers of the Seine. 

There is one class of person who will never understand 
the bouquinistes of the rive-gauche: it 


is the average 


tourist. For him they are just rather stupid and seedy- 
looking paupers—-human decimals—-whose intelligence 


lies far remote from the heights of his own great education 
and culture. Seedy they may be—many of them are 
among the very poor; stupid they are not. Although 
some of them are better off than others, the small gain 
made on the sale of some old book—generally a matter of 
a few ha’pence barely enables the majority to keep a 
modest home together. Courageous fighters against the 
infirmities of age and the treacheries of the weather, 
defiant of failing health, they keep their life-long day- 
vigil with a resignation, and have a courtesy (far too 
seldom reciprocated) of which I find it hard to quote the 
equal, 

At present there are some three hundred and fifty men 
and women who sell books on the banks of the Seine. But, 
alas! not all the books they sell are old 
hand. The veterans among them sigh as they refer to this 
sad change of moeurs. They will tell you that paper rose 
to such a high price during the War that hundreds of 
thousands of old books were sold by their owners as waste- 
paper, and so there are now very few old books left to sell. 


or even second- 


What priceless literary treasures may not have become 
Army Form B 777976! Sie transit gloria libri. 

At the beginning of the present century one Xavier 
Marmier, a member of the Institut de France, found in 
this small colony of bibliophiles (as many other famous 
men have done) something to love and to encourage, 
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They still speak of him with veneration, but there is only 
one left of all those who some thirty-five years ago 
attended a certain dinner that Xavier Marmicr gave in 
Defour’s famous restaurant in the Palais Royal. That 
night, presided over by yet another member of the French 
Academy, one hundred of the old booksellers of the Seine 
sat down to dine in the nearest approach they could 
achieve to a mourning garb. Their host was dead; and 
the dinner was being given in pursuance of a wish he had 
expressed in his will. 

The order of men and things which that gathering re- 
presented is changing. One misses the “ personality” ([ 
had almost said “ presence”) that distinguishes such of 
the ancien régime as are still to be found among these 
people of the left bank. 
Royal dinner, Monsieur Francisque, is now seventy-seven 
vears of age, and when he smokes his pipe in his faded 
black skull-cap he looks like one of the portraits of Bis- 
He has sold old books on the Quais for fifty-one 


The sole survivor of the Palais 


marck, 
years. 

Between the Pont des Arts and the Pont Royal there 
stand three brothers : Edouard, Charles and Henri. They 
are as like one another as the proverbial * peas in a pod.” 
Deformed cripples, they have the heads of Greek philo- 
sophers. Edouard is a visionary: I have heard him talk 
m the glories of old Catholic France—and marvelled! 
In his brother Charles’s delightful book, Le Long des Quais, 
is one of the prettiest pieces of writing [have evcr read. It 
is just a story of how a sparrow killed a dragon-fly which — 
a palpitating slip of metallic blue—took refuge from its 
pursuer for a few minutes among the books on his stall 
one hot summer’s day. I remember a sentence of it: 
* One iridescent wing, carried by the wind, fell in the sun- 
light slowly, like a tear.” One can come near to standing 
in Holy Places on the Quais ! 

Charles has been decorated by the French Government, 
for he is a great authority on Numismatics besides being a 
member of the Literary Society of France. Henri is that 
contradiction in terms: a philosopher who is a really 
patriotic politician. 

One of the trinity of brothers is married to an English- 
woman. The story of their courtship is very beautiful. 

Not far from where Edouard has his stall sits old Marcel 
St. Amant, who is every bit as myopic as Lafcadio Hearn, 
reads Plato in the original, and has just translated Blasco 
Ibaiiez from the Spanish. Shabby and dirty to the eye 
with the dust of ages grey upon his coat, one stands in 
astonishment before the brilliant clearness of his intelli- 
genee. Over him our contemptuous tourist would trip 
and fall very heavily ! 

The grey-haired woman-bookseller near the H6étel 
Voltaire has the severe and unyielding profile of a Spartan 
mother. She sits so still sometimes that one would think 
she was a painting. But it was Madame who once saved 
an unfortunate young man from committing suicide by 
providing him with food and shelter until such time as his 
family could be communicated with. She makes a basin 
of soup every day for Monsieur St. Amant: if she didn’t, 
I honestly believe he would sit all day on his rickety 
camp-stool, hunched over a volume of crabbed Greek 
characters, and never cat at all! 

There are fine ladies and true gentlemen in that long, 
straggling line of poor people. 

I am lucky in being able to count every one of the ** Old 
Guard ” as a personal friend, and the peaceful hours spent 
in the little logements of some of-them and _ the 
evenings that some of them have spent by the fire in my 
room will always be among some of the pleasantest 
memories of my existence. They have a curious power of 
making one feel “ at home ” in their company : they are 
so friendly, gentle, and such real philosophers. 


To-day the community is flustered. They remind me 
of parent birds who see the shadow of a hawk passing near 
their home in the hedgerow. The old people have 
awakened in the meaning of the invasion of the stalwart- 
young-man bougquiniste and the rich proprietors-of-book- 
shops en ville. Cuckoo-like, these two shameless menaces 
are slowly but surely invading the poor domain of the 
booksellers, and with them are coming the **‘ new books ” 

of the horrid kind. Not so very long ago nearly all the 
booksellers on the banks of the Seine were either old, poor, 
or cripples. To-day the old and the cripples are few, and 
the stalwart-young-man and the rich-proprietor-of-the- 
increasing in number—bad 


shop-in-town are rapidly 


cess to’em! 

One evening, not long ago, I was walking along the 
Quais with a friend, glancing into a box here and there, 
and as we neared the Pont Royal we saw the severe-faced 
woman hand a steaming blue bowl to her protégé the 
philologist. For the first time I saw she had a beautiful 
smile. 

A critic of good manners might have commented on the 
fact that the old gentleman neither raised his hat nor 
rose from his seat as she came up to him. But that was 
because he is paralysed. 


L. A. M. 


JONES. 


TEMBO 


are a short while before the onset of the Novembei 

rains, the thin and almost shadeless forest whick 
clothes the tablelands of East Africa bursts into a rich 
mediey of colours—red, emerald, gold, maroon-—sug- 
gesting weirdly an intermingling of the seasons, as though 
spring and autumn had conspired to weave a gay and 
undulating carpet stretching everywhere from skyline ta 
skyline in apparently unbroken monotony. But the 
hues are wholly vernal, hues of the fresh, young leaf; 
and the monotony is more apparent than real, for it 
has many and often surprising interruptions. Nestling 
at the foot of the numerous forest-clad hills are extensive 
stretches of what, from a distance, appears to be lush 
pasture-land; but actually they are wildernesses of 
elephant-grass, stiff, harsh, impenctrable and rising te 
a height of twelve or fifteen feet. 

Through such valleys passage is possible only by 
following the game-tracks—tracks of elephant, hippo- 
potamus and buffalo. Wherever an elephant has passed 
the grass is crushed flat as if by a steam road-roller, the 
result being a sharply cut lane through which two men 
can just walk abreast ; and, except for lucky accidents, 
it is only by traversing such lanes for many hot and 
weary hours that the ivory-hunter can hope to meet 
with his quarry. Once in an elephant-lane, you are 
embarked on a real adventure. You never know what 
the next moment may have in store for you; scenery 
is non-existent ; the atmosphere is moist, hot, stifling, 
and often pungent with the aroma of wild thyme; on 
either side are impenetrable walls of grass ; in front, for 
all you know, lurk danger and excitement, death or ivory. 
A hippopotamus may crash across your path; the sleek, 
red coat of a bush-buck may flash before you for a second ; 
a pheasant may whirr upwards from below your very 
feet, making your heart beat faster for a second of 
uncertainty ; or an ever-loudening sound of crashing 
and crackling may herald the approach of an invisible, 
stampeding herd of buffaloes which you can avoid only 
by a precipitate retreat along the narrow lane which 
you have followed for so many weary hours. 

The popular conception of tropical Africa pictures 
it as a land of darksome forests with enormous trees. 
It is, however, nothing of the sort. By far the greater 
part of it is covered with the thinnest, weakest forest 
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land imaginable, its trees resembling somewhat the 
birches of the Scottish highlands, but more shrivelled, 
harsher, much less beautiful. An elephant-lane may, 
however, lead you to almost any sort of unsuspected 
scenery ; and at times you find yourself in a belt of 
densest jungle, a dark and fearsome glade, festooned 
with creepers, and with grotesque, gigantic trees, like 
those seen in the illustrations to a child’s fairy-book, 
towering overhead and shutting out the sunlight with 
enormous boughs like serpents or a wizard’s arms. 
Gorgeous butterflies flit through the shadows, like 
painted women in a dark street of ill-fame. They 
symbolize life—a surface beauty, with an infinity of 
terror, ugliness and one knows not what else behind it all. 
From the heart of such gloomy groves a bird speaks : its 
voice is harsh, unlovely, infinitely hollow, and rises to a 
melancholy crescendo—Ko! Ko! Ko! KO! KO! 

We picked up the spoor of a large bull elephant, and 
the spoor led us up-wind, and hunger disappeared in 
the excitement of the chase. To prove that we were 
getting “‘ warm,’ Maneno would, from time to time; 
indicate a mound of moist and steaming excrement 
or show me a recently fractured twig, or point to an 
enormous footprint on the ground. We moved as 
noiselessly as possible, keyed up, anxious, not a little 
frightened. My right hand grasped an_ old-fashioned 
“ falling-block ”: between the fingers of my left hand 
projected three .459 hard-nosed bullets, in readiness. 
Sulumani was armed with a .3875 Mannlicher. Maneno 
had nothing but a native spear. 

Maneno presently found a little piece of wet mud 
adhering to a tree-trunk, some eight feet from the ground. 
He showed it to me, with the remark, “ Very near.” 
Suddenly he whispered a tense “ Huyu!” and, gazing 
along his trembling, extended forefinger, I strained 
my eyes for a sight of our intended victim. We had 
reached a patch of conventional, story-book East Africa 
—one of those dark, repellent groves which crop up, 
more or less unexpectedly, from time to time, in the 
course of one’s wanderings. At first I could see nothing 
except the black boles and branches of creeper-hung 
trees; but after a few seconds I saw something move, 
with a slow, swaying rhythm, like a bough swinging 
in the breeze. By Jove! It was an elephant’s trunk. 

Presently, I could make out a massive ear flapping 
ever so slowly, and I knew that the lower third of this 
ear covered the monster’s shoulder, and the shoulder 
was my target. The shot between the eyes and the 
shot between the eye and the ear-hole were not for a 
tenth-rate marksman like me: I daren’t risk them. 
The shoulder-shot made more allowance for inaccuracy : 
with it one might reach the heart; failing that, the 
lungs or spine; failing all of these, there was a fair 
prospect of smashing the shoulder-girdle and so bringing 
the beast to the ground, to be finished off later. 

Although we were but fifteen yards from the elephant, 
he was wholly unaware of our presence, for the wind was 
kind and elephants seem to have poor hearing and still 
poorer eyesight. I felt like an assassin, but the unfor- 
tunate animal seemed to have good tusks, and I wanted 
those tusks. Truly man is vile! Here was a gorgeous 
animal, a splendid mass of bone and muscle, of brain 
and nerve tissue, a more or less harmless creature of 
God, provided one didn’t interfere with him, and yet, 
in the course of the next few seconds, I was going to 
try my hardest to reduce the whole fine mechanism to 
a limp and lifeless mass. 

Hating myself while I did it, I raised the “ falling 
block ” and took aim: so did Sulumani. Bang! Bang ! 


I was reminded of a night, years before, at Olympia, 
when I had seen the massive Joe Beckett crumple up 


oe 


and fall before a smashing, lightning-like blow from 
Carpentier. In exactly the same way that mighty 
elephant collapsed, melted away before my eyes and 
crashed to the ground, stone dead but for a reflex blinking 
of one small, brown eye, which a third shot in the forehead 
soon stilled. It was a merciful death at all events, 
I hope my own will be as painless. 

In camp that night high spirits prevailed, for now 
meat was to be had in plenty, and the Wzungu had served 
all his porters with a free ration of native beer. Dinner 
finished, I relaxed in a comfortable camp chair, sipped 
a little, puffed a great deal and listened to the strains 
of a gramophone skilfully worked by my head boy, 
Basikola. A big half-circle of local shenzis (bumpkins) 
had gathered round the gramophone, that magic-box 
which none of them could understand, but which they 
doubtless looked on as the prison of some melodious 
devil rendered harmless by the white man’s magic. 
I hazarded a few explanations. ‘ This,” I said, “ is 
the song of a man who was very fond of a girl and who 
separation. He keeps 
9999 


became very sad because of a 
on saying, ‘ Where are you now 

* Just so,” murmured a_ half-naked my 
fect. “It is like the case of a man who has gone to 
work on the coast and has had to leave his bibi behind 
him. He is always wondering where she is and what 
she is doing.” 

Some twenty yards in front of me an African ballet 
had come spontaneously into being. Its was 
mother earth. Its scenery was the virgin forest, which 
made a black background on which the nearest trees 
gleamed ghostly white in the glow and flicker of a dozen 
tiny camp-fires. Its actors were the wapagazis them- 
selves—primeval men with an aptitude for dramatic 
dancing which I have never seen surpassed—not even 
by the highly-trained followers of Pavlova. Up to this 
time my experience had been only of the ngoma— 
that monotonous, tribal dance which is found, in one 
form or another, all over Africa, and which consists in 
the syncopated shuffling of innumerable feet, both male 
and female, round one or more native tom-toms beaten 
But on this 
occasion my henchmen had settled down to solo-dancing. 
While one man performed, his companions lay at his 
feet, within the glow of the crackling camp-fires, chanting 
and clapping their hands, to give him rhythm, and 
taking deep draughts of pombe from a large, communal 
‘alabash kept in constant circulation. 

To the reiterated chanting of “ Tembo yule! Tembo 
yule !” two porters danced a most realistic description 
of anelephant hunt. Elaborate “‘ props ” were not required, 
the elephant’s hide being cfliciently rendered by a piece 
of threadbare cloth, while the hunter’s rifle was repre- 
sented by a stick. It was an exciting and amusing 


savage at 


stage 


unceasingly by relays of black hands. 


performance. The hunter stalked his quarry with 
ludicrous caution; every now and then throwing up 


some dead leaves from off the ground, to test the wind’s 
direction ; taking deadly aim with his stick; running 
for his life. The elephant waved his trunk, flapped 
his ears, screeched with rage and died with many a 
convulsive heave. As an anti-climax, he came to life 
again when the hunter approached his prone body in 
order to cut off the tail; and the hunter’s final dis- 
comfiture was greeted with roars of laughter. 

A few minutes later I was under the mosquito-net. 
The voices of the dancers (who would continue their 


debauch till dawn) grew fainter and more distant. The 
peace of utter physical exhaustion followed; but in 


my dreams I could hear the chunk! chunk! of busy 
axes cutting the tusks out of that dead tembo’s jaw. 
W. Kerr Connen, 
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THE LAWN-TENNIS AGE 
{\VERYTHING conspires to make this a lawn-tennis 
Cricket can by played only in summer, and 
for most of us takes far too long to allow regular play. 
Golf can be played all the year round, but it too takes a 
Jong time, and, for many people, costs a great deal. In 
the winter there is football—for the very young and the 
very “hearty.” But think of the advantages of tennis. 
Two or three sets take an hour or two. Only four people 
are needed ; two can play just as well. It is played by 
both sexes. Now that hard courts have become general 
it is an “ all-the-year-round game.” Again, a lawn-tennis 
court takes very little room, so that you do not have to 
The game can provide 


4 age. 


go out into the country to play. 
really strenuous exercise for the young or energetic ; 
yet it can be played with enjoyment by the elderly or 
lazy. It is on the whole a cheap game—although not so 
cheap as it might be. Is there any wonder then that it 
is becoming the staple game for the whole great middle 
section of English people ? 

There are a certain number of the old school who shake 
their heads at this. Tennis for some reason bears a bad 
name in certain scholastic quarters. Presumably this 
is because the older type of Public School-master has not 
noticed the difference between the game as played to-day 
and as played thirty years ago. 

Of course, the modern volleying game is an almost 
perfectly designed test of nerve, skill, self restraint and 
endurance. The man who can play his best for five 
sets running in a gruelling single, without ever losing his 
self possession and becoming wild, or on the other hand 
letting drop his dash and fire, must show quite as much 
“character *’ as are called forth in most other 
games. But in any case there can be little doubt that 
the old prejudice against tennis is dying. 

Few public schools it is true yet play the game “ offi- 
cially,” and, of course, nobody wants them to abandon 
cricket and rowing or any of their present activities and 
But there does seem to be 
Those schools 


grit and 


substitute tennis for them. 
one real place for tennis at Public Schools. 
which are unfortunate enough not to be on a river do 
not in some cases provide any alternative summer game, 
or sport, to cricket, such as is provided by ‘“‘wet-bobbing” 
at a school like Eton or Radley. Now, cricket, though 
indisputably the finest summer game, is not one to which 
everybody is by nature suited ; and certainly there is no 
more miserable game than cricket for the natural “ non- 


cricketer.” Therefore it seems a reasonable suggestion 
that ‘“ official’ tennis should at least be allowed as a 
substitute for cricket at schools which have not a river. 

The best way to convince doubtful head-masters should 
certainly be to send them to Wimbledon to watch players 
such as Borotra. I saw him last week in his match with 
Ulrich, the steady Scandinavian player. Borotra was 
obviously out of practice and was making, for him, 
some outrageous mistakes. The score at one point was 
two scts to Borotra, one to Ulrich, with Ulrich leading 
5—1 in the third set. Borotra had been making some 
bad messes at the net, and had been driven to the back 
line where he was playing a far less enterprising game 
than usual. Suddenly he seemed to take it into his 
head that it was neck or nothing and started charging 
the net at every shot. All at once he struck his true 
form and Ulrich seemed never to see the ball again. 
Borotra won six games straight off the reel, to take the 
set at 7—5. It was one of the most exhilarating pieces 
of tennis I have ever seen. Even the most hardened 
cricketer could not have scoffed at such a display. 

It is unfortunate that few English players play, as 
yet, like this. That day, for instance, just before seeing 


Borotra I had been watching Gregory, the young York- 
shireman, beating Wheatley on the centre court. What 
a contrast! The two Englishmen seemed to be playing 
a totally different game from that of the two Continentals, 
They both stood outside the court altogether, and so 
far from ever coming near the net, they rarely ever 
crossed the back line. For minutes on end they swung 
the ball faultlessly back and forward to each other 
in long swinging fore-hand and back-hand drives. 
Eventually one of them made a mistake, and the other 
took the point. Such tennis as this certainly requires 
little nerve or dash—merely persistence. 

We really must begin to breed players who have 
something of Borotra’s Gallic élan. At present tennis 
is certainly the perfect game of the French. Their 
neatness, dash and agility make them supreme. 

Sooner or later we shall produce an English boy who 
will take the open singles. Even to-day there are new 
stars on the horizon. Either Austin or Lester may 
prove to be the long-looked-for champion. But in any 
case what matters to the health and well-being of the 
nation much more than any game on the centre court 
at Wimbledon is the general standard of play throughout 
the country. And that standard is undoubtedly rising 
steadily. Every other man one meets to-day can play 
well enough to get hard exercise out of a man’s four 
or single. And a great many girls, too, are beginning 
to hit the ball hard. 

In spite, then, of the prejudices of some, there is much 
to be said for the view that the tennis “ boom” is one 
of the healthiest, happiest and best things that have 
happened in England for a long time. 


x. 
SPECTABILIA 


Tue saturation point of the American automobile 
industry is a subject which has long exercised technical 
writers in the American Press. The Literary Digesg 
prints an extract from the Electric Railway Journal of 
New York in which the writer points out that ten years 
ago American motor experts imagined that the saturation- 
point was “just round the corner.” Years went on 
but sales continued to increase. This writer continues s 
“Then it was thought that soon there would be one 
car in every family, and that surely would be the 
saturation-point. Now there seems some basis for 
thinking that perhaps there is no saturation-point. 
Instead of one car it is getting so there is a whole ‘ gasoline 
alley’ for each family. Father has his limousine. 
Mother has her coupé. Brother has his playboy and 
sister her brougham. Junior has his flivver—and no 
one stays at home. While this vanishing saturation- 
point has been flitting just over the horizon, we are now 
suddenly given the final blow when we read in Henry 
Ford’s new book that with our present capacity of 
2,000,000 a year we are able to meet the necds only of 
our present owners if they should each buy a new car 
every six years. 
a - ** * 

We shall doubtless have a somewhat similar experience 
in this country although the proportion of motor owners 
to the total population never can be as large in Great 
Britain as it is in the United States owing to the much 
higher level of prosperity in North America. The 
General Motors Corporation have thought out an ingenious 
plan for increasing the use of motors, according to the 
Times New York correspondent. “A company has 
been formed with an immediate capital of £2,000,000 
entitled ‘The Hertz Drivurself Corporation.’ When 
the scheme is in operation it will be possible for the 
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customer i engage a car at any of the company’s 
numerous agencies, drive it as much or as little as he 
pleases and, when he returns it, pay for its use at so 
much per mile as shown by the meter. The charge 
will include petrol, oil and insurance. The car need 
not be returned to the original agency, and one engaged 
in New York, for example, may be left in New Orleans 
or Chicago or at any other station.” 

* * * * 

An American friend who has recently retired from 
directing the affairs of a large and successful undertaking 
has decided to buy a country place in England and spend 
the rest of his days here, as he believes, taking all things 
into consideration, there is no other part of the world 
where it is more pleasant for the retired business man 
to live. As I pointed out in a recent issue of the Spectator, 
I believe many more Americans and citizens from our 
own Dominions could be attracted here. The charm of 
English country life makes an irresistible appeal, and 
there is no reason why Great Britain should not become 
to the whole English-speaking world what Switzerland 
a kind of national playground. 

* * * * 

But if we are to make the most of the gifts with which 
Nature has endowed we should leave no stone 
unturned to preserve the beauties of our countryside. 
Excellent work has been performed by the “ Scapa” 
Society and others, but much remains to be done. We 
should make a national inventory of our beauty spots 


is to the world 


us, 


and ensure that nothing is done to spoil them, 
The coming of the motor has undoubtedly given 
health and enjoyment to thousands, but there is 


Take the litter problem, 
the King made 


another side to the picture. 
which is a very real one. A year ago 
an appeal to the public to scatter no litter, but judging 
by the amount of litter which is scattered up and down 
the face of the land IT fear that public memory is short. 
Many beauty spots are desecrated by holiday-makers. 

« * * * 

Last week I was in one of the most beautiful parts of 
Surrey and the litter-fiend had left his tracks wherever 
he had been; empty bottles carelessly thrown away, 
cigarette and chocolate cartons, newspapers, banana 
skins, paper bags, matches what a sorry list it makes! 
How to prevent the scattering of litter is a problem. 
We want an intensive campaign against it. In every 
school the young should be taught to take a pride in 
preserving our great national heritage of beauty. As 
suggested in the Spectator some months ago, before every 
holiday— indeed, every week-end— an appeal 
should be made on the wireless. Could not the Boy 
Scout headquarters encourage the Scouts throughout 
the land to collect litter wherever seen? I offer the 
suggestion to Sir Robert Baden-Powell for whatever 
it is worth. 


before 


* * * * 


I heard the following incident from a friend in illustra- 
tion of the good sportsmanship of Mr. Ouimet, one of 
the American players in the Amateur Golf Championship. 
It was during the play at the eighteenth hole in the match 
when he was beaten by Mr. Sweetser, who subsequently 
won the championship. Mr. Ouimet’s ball was in the 
face of a bunker; he played it out well but in doing so 
the spectators heard a curious slink, the sound of flint on 
stecl. One would have imagined that at this critical 
stage of the game his only thought would be of his game. 
Not so, however. Mr. Ouimet remained behind the 
crowd and picked out a large pebble and then smoothed 
the sand in the bunker. What a different game golf would 
be if all golfers were as thoughtful. 

TANTUM, 


THE THEATRE 
TWO FRENCH PLAYS 


Between.” By JEAN JACQUES BERNARD, 
KVERYMAN THEATRE.] 
By Sacua Guirry. Music 
Haun. Gaimery THeatre.| 
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[** Mozarr.” BY REYNALDO 


JeAN Jacques BERNARD is the son—a serious son, I feel — 
of that dramatically frivolous and adroit writer of farces, 
Tristan Bernard. The Years Between, the first of his plays 
to be seen in London, is as psychologically interesting as it is 
devoid of any glimmer of the paternal wit. Two critics of 
importance have proclaimed from the housetops that this 
play is a “ masterpiece.” Sad and puzzled—-for I am half 
conscious that the real merit of the piece escaped mc —I have 
been trying to discover what they are getting at. The story 
is ordinary enough. Clarisse, a widowed French lady, if not 
with a past, at least with several burnt fingers, is staying on 
the Italian lakes with her daughter, Gilberte. After dinner, 
on the terrace of her hotel there stumbles into her presence 
an awkward young man who appears to have becn her latest 
lover's private secretary. Here, I thought, was the making 
of a play, but not a bit of it. He has only come to ask, in 
his fumbling way, for the hand of her daughter in marriage. 
Consternation of Clarisse, who did not even know the children 
were acquainted. Consternation, because we are given to 
understand that within half an hour this woman of the world 
has fallen passionately in love with her prospective son-in-law. 
Strange things, one knows, happen on the Italian lakes, but 
I cannot feel this is possible, more especially as, if the rest 
of the play is to have any meaning at all, it is necessary to 
emphasize her love for this callow youth as definitely a passion- 
ate one. The second and third acts present a study of fretted 
nerves in one of those triangular family “ ménages ~ which 
have always been the hunting-ground of French writers. 
There is no dramatic action of any kind in these scenes (which, 
I think, would be more suitably treated in the form of a 
novel) though they are full of keen observation and clever 
detail. In the end, after a variety of quarrels, Gilberte 
discovers her mother’s secret and the unhappy woman is 
left alone to bear the burden of the years between. Sensitive 
and delicate this play certainly is, but it contains nothing new, 
and it is surely too thin in dramatic quality to bear the test 
of stage production. Clarisse, 'm afraid, is a tiresonre woman 
and, in consequence, what IT imagine is intended to be the main 
appeal of the play failed to move me. Nevertheless, it nearly 
came to life, thanks to some beautiful acting. Miss Reatrix 
Thomson, as Gilberte, gave a performance which was even 
better than her lovely Irina in The Three Sisters. She has the 
precious gift of childishness without affectation, and her tears 
have a melting quality which I, for one, can hardly bear 
dry-eyed. This young actress is one of the rarest flowers on the 
London stage. Mr. Lawrence Anderson, though he seemed 
uncertain whether to be French or English, was very good 
as the young husband and Miss Beatrice Wilson, to whose 
enterprise the production of the play was due, did all that was 
possible with Clarisse. 

As a curtain-raiser, we were presented with Down on the 
Farm, Mr. Ivor Brown’s amusing satire on rural life. This 
was great fun and Mr. Norman V. Norman saw to it that we 
enjoyed ourselves. Mr. Ivor Brown is one of our three most 
distinguished dramatie critics, and I would prefer to leave 
it to him in his critical capacity to say if the theatrical allusions 
in this merry little joke quite came off. The rest was perfect 
fooling. 

M. Sacha Guitry is with us again, for the first time since 
the death of his distinguished father. Mozart is the sixty- 
first play from his witty and versatile pen. It is one of those 
pieces which defy the ordinary standards of criticism. M. 
Guitry expressly denies historical accuracy and admits with 
unblushing pride that he wrote it pour elle. All the world 
knows that “ elle” signifies the wife whom he adores, Mlle. 
Yvonne Printemps, whose names so aptly illustrate the 
exquisite fragrance of her art. The play is without real 
dramatic or musical signficance, yet it has captivated Paris 
for seven months and is, in my opinion, the most delightful 
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entertainment we have seen in London since the War. Mozart 
isa play with music and not an opera, yet I can best describe it by 
saying that it is Rosenkavalier in miniature. Slenderer, of course, 
but more witty, and without any of the coarse touches which 
spoil portions of the libretto of Strauss’ famous opera. And I 
would add that if Mozart were alive this is just the kind of 
thing he would like to have had written about him. M. Guitry 
can hardly desire a greater compliment than that. M. Reynaldo 
Hahn is one of the younger French composers. Without being 
memorable, his music for M. Guitry’s comedy is entirely suit- 
able. He has wisely refrained from trying to write imitation 
Mozart, and has trusted to his own lyric sense. Very skilfully, 
and not too often, he has embellished his score with real 
Mozartian quotations, as in the first act when Mozart hints 
to his hostess the music he is going to write for the story of 
Don Juan, M. Guitry, who gives a superbly sardonic per- 
formance as Baron Grimm, Mozart's tutor and watchdog, brings 
the young prodigy into a Paris salon, where he indulges in com- 
posing and a variety of flirtations. The story, you see, is neg- 
ligible, but it is all done with such style and artistry that 
criticism is stifled. Mlle. Printemps’ singing has improved out 
of all knowledge. She is a beautiful singer now, not merely a 
clever actress who sings, and her high spirits are infectious. 
All the smaller parts were well played, Mlle. Georgette 
Gallois being particularly good. When this notice appears 
Mozart has ten more nights to run. Anyone who misses 
it will have missed a rare experience. 


I. Ss. A. 


MUSIC 
ZURICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Uxpver the genial and wise presidency of Mr. Kdward Dent, 
the International Society for Contemporary Music continues 
its heterogeneous life. Only a man with a talent for infinite 
patience could give such a Society even the semblance of unity, 
At Ziirich, where the latest of the Society's Festivals has just 
been held, there was not only apparent but also real alliance. 
Even on the oceasion when Schénberg threatened to disturb 
the peace with his Quintet for Wind Instruments (Op. 26), 
the applause of the few and the dissent of the many ended, 
not in red rebellion as might have been expected, but in good 
spirits and jesting. For me the work was self-destructive ; 
that is to say, it was one of those equations in which all the 
terms cancel out and leave you with the tantalizing result : 
Nothing equals Nothing. In carrying out his campaign 
ngainst hedonistic music Sechénberg has in this work anni- 
hilated the very process of musical thought. This * transvalua- 
tion of all values ” in the end reduces musical expression to a 
kind of elaborate balance-sheet, in which assets and liabilities 
are purely arbitrary, and sometimes even imaginary. It was 
curious to note how this quintet destroyed one’s sense of 
values, for immediately after it Jacobi’s String Quartet was 
played, and in spite ofits obvious weaknesses was most favour- 
ably received. 

The performance of Manuel de Falla’s Master Peter's 
Puppet-Show, at the Marionetten Theatre, was an almost 
De Falla has given us here a score which is full 
of stage-sense ; and, of course, the puppets, being real children 
of the theatre, carried out their little play with a proper 
balance of the musical and dramatic clements. If only 
operatic singers would consent to study the economy exer- 
cised by puppets over their gestures. the significance of their 
repose, and the pointedness of their sudden activity, we should 
quickly have done with curhythmic Isoldas, paralytic Lohen- 
grins, and all the absurdities of operatic convention, as well as 
of so-called operatic reform. There was only one slight flaw in 


perfect joy. 


this peiwrmance ; the singers, who with the orchestra were 
placed behind the audience, were too Wagnerian in style. I 
suggested this afterwards to De Falla, and found him in agree- 
ment. The puppets —bless them! must be for ever pre- 
served against Symphonic Self-consciousness, 

The only English work of the Festival was the product of 
extreme youth. Mr. W. T. Walton's Portsmouth Point, an 
Overture for orchestra, was inspired by a print of Thomas 
Rowlandson. That is the single fact, and there is no need to 
deduce from this (as some were inclined to do) a theory of 
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aesthetics concerning the relation between music and pictorial 
art. The music is utterly remote from such speculative 
fancies. It is spontaneous, direct, and forceful. Moreover it is 
fashioned with cunning and with careful anxiety as to ultimate 
effect. The thematic material openly courts disaster with its 
bold employment of up-to-date syncopation. But the pitfall 
of vulgarity is avoided, and the result is as invigorating as a 
fresh wind from an open sea. The composer was acclaimed 
at the finish with great and gencrai enthusiasm. 

Of the rest of the works, a Partita for Orchestra and Piano- 
forte, by the versatile Casella, was the most impressive by 
reason of its technical excellence and vitality. 

Basin. MAINE, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 
[To the Editor of the Spvcravon.] 
Sir,-—If one must start with the weather, it is cnough to 
say that the May Term (though not the May Weck) of 1926 
has been one of the worst on record. In history, however, 
this term will be remembered not because of its low tempera- 
ture, but because of the general strike. 

During the first ten days of May, Cambridge presented a 
curious contrast: on the one hand, outward normality pre- 
vailed in the town to a remarkable degree, since the local 
newspapers appeared regularly and the “buses ran as usual ; 
on the other hand the University lived in an atmosphere of 
* August, 1914.” Words half-forgotten —* category,” 
* equipment,” and such like — slipped back into men’s ordinary 
vocabulary and certain “ academick bowers” quickly took 
on the grimness of an orderly In Cambridge itself 
light motor transport was the most outward and visible sign 
of undergraduate activity, and the convoy of about 100 light 
cars which left for the docks and tramways of Hull on a 
Sunday morning at short notice was a credit to academic staff- 
work. The postponement of examinations and _ festivities 
entailed heavy staff-work of another kind, but somehow or 
other we have got through and fortunately it has not been 
to institute anything in the nature of a ™ strike 


room. 


necessary 
degree.” 

The least pleasant aftermath of the strike was the hitch in 
the matter of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's honorary 
By the great majority of members of the Senate the action of 
those who threatened to non-placet the grace was deeply 
deplored, and while the general question of accepting the 
Council’s nomination of an ex-Prime Minister as such is 


degree. 


certainly arguable, the action of a few die-hards at such a time 
The person who came best out of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 


was at least unfortunate. 
the controversy was undoubtedly 
himself. 

Dr. Scward’s period of oflice as Vice-Chancellor is now 
drawing to an end and, apart from such formal compliment 
as the occasion demands, the Master of Downing has, by 
common consent, won not only the respect, but the personal 
affection of many who did not know him well before. For 
Vice-Chancellors and some others there is, of course, no Long 
Vacation, and in the very middle of August Dr. Seward has 
undertaken to preach a sermon in St. Edward's Church to the 
Meeting ~ students. If Oxford had known, 
perhaps she would have conierred a doctorate of divinity, 


* Summer 


rather than of science, upon the Master of Downing. 

It is now some weeks since Sir Walter Durnford died, and 
after much speculation Dr. Brooke has been elected Provost 
of King’s. The Ely Professor is not, perhaps, one of the 
best-known dons, but 
faction at his election. 
Cambridge, and an Old Testament scholar of the first rank, 

Sir Walter’s death was a great loss to King’s, to the Uni- 
When 
he left Eton and came to live in Cambridge, no one could have 


nevertheless, there is general satis- 
He is one of the best preachers in 


versity and to the town of which he was once Mayor. 


expected of him the immense amount of useful work that he 
undertook on Councils and Boards, to say nothing of his 
care for the A.D.C. and his War work. His neat figure and 
shrewd tongue are much missed everywhere as well as_ his 


geniality and energy. 
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Another appointment which has won general approval is 
that of Mr. Arthur Hutchinson, of Pembroke, to the Professor- 
ship of Mineralogy. Mr. Hutchinson is a man of wide experi- 
ence. He is familfar with the interior of Vesuvius, and has 
been Secretary of the General Board ; his friends rejoice with 
him in his attainment of a position which is the just reward of 
many years of hard work in the mineralogical department. 

New buildings are springing up everywhere : Peterhouse 
has a new block rising up alongside its Master's stately lodge ; 
Pembroke has put a new roof on its hall, and is now superim- 
posing a row of undergraduates’ rooms on top; King’s 
is completing Bodley’s Buildings and contemplates the 
destruction of at least part of the Provost's lodge ; Jesus has 
new rooms in prospect. 

All the world knows by this time that Lady Margaret has 
gone Head of the River for the first time for fifty-two years- 
The bumps were made after some of the best racing seen in 
the Long Reach for a long time. Night after night the first 
four boats in the First Division passed the Glass Houses with 
only a few feet between each other, and spectators who got 
no further than the railway bridge saw the best of the racing. 
Incidentally, the contrast between the May Races of to-day 
and of, say, fifteen years ago, was more and more marked. 
Anyone who now wishes to avoid the crowd should hire a tub 
and paddle quietly down to Ditton. Those who like a 
“serum * on the way home should stick to the road. On the 
first night of the Races there were about eight or ten boats 
and punts moored at Ditton Corner. 

In July Clare College will celebrate its Sex-centenary, and 
Princess Mary and Lord Lascelles will be present at the 
celebrations. At a later date, not yet fixed, a Book of 
Clare, containing a collection of illustrations which will be 
unique in collegiate history, is to be issued to subscribers. 

Meanwhile we look forward to fine weather and, let us hope; 
to bright batting at Lord’s—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SENATOR BORAH 

[To the Editor of the Spectator .] 
Sir,—An English journalist may well hesitate to criticize the 
able London representative of the Baltimore Sun on a matter 
related to American politics and personality ; but all the 
same, I am impelled to offer a few comments upon Mr. J. F. 
Essary’s exposition of Senator Borah in your issue of June 12th. 
Knowing myself to be generally in agreement with Mr. Essary’s 
view of American affairs, I find many statements in his article 
singularly disputable. 

He suggests that we in England habitually fail to understand 
that full responsibility for the conduct ot foreign affairs rests 
upon the President, the only function of the Senate being to 
ratify or reject treaties. Quite so; but there are times when 
a nation’s foreign policy is dominated by the question of a 
treaty. When that happens the policy is essentially deter- 
mined by the treaty-making Power—e.g., the U.S. Senate 
since 1919. From the end of the War until the election of 
Mr. Coolidge in 1924 Senator Lodge, as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, occupied a position of com- 
manding authority. Mr. Essary cites the victory of President 
Coolidge in the matter of the World Court. The illustration 
needs to be given historically. When Harding sent the 
scheme of the Court to the Senate, with a strong recommenda- 
tion, Lodge merely instructed his colleagues that they need 
take no notice of it, and they laid it aside. The President 
submitted to the humiliation, and the World Court was shelved 
until, in January last, Mr. Coolidge used his authority to push 
it through against the opposition led by Senator Borah. It is 
common knowledge in America to-day that Mr. Coolidge was 
instantly made to realize that he had made a serious mistake. 
Nothing is more certain than that he will not be tempted to 
repeat it. 

Since the death of W. J. Bryan, says Mr. Essary, Senator 
Borah has no American rival as a champion of lost causes. 
He rarely, we are told, has a substitute for the thing he would 
“his passion is for wreckage.” Of course, the 
what leader of a shifting minority can 


demolish : 
Senator loses battles : 


avoid continual defeat ? But I will take three recent illustra. 
tions, all mentioned by Mr. Essary, for the purpose of correct. 
ing the impression. 1. The question of the War debts, 
Senator Borah’s principle would seem to be plain enough, 
He regards the settlement with Britain as the satisfactory 
model, and he has wished to see France, Italy, and Belgium 
held to.the same standard. We, naturally, put the emphasis 
differently ; but surely the Borah psinciple is not at all a bad 
one from our point of view, and Mr. Essary’s? 2. The 
demand for the recognition of Soviet Russia. Mr. Essary 
says that two Presidents and two Secretaries of State have 
ignored the Senator’s demand. We know what Mr. Hughes’s 
stand was; but I should doubt whether Mr. Essary could 
prove this particular statement. The important fact of the 
moment, however, is that Senator Borah has an increasing 
section of Wall Street on his side. He is not losing on Russia: 
far from it. 3. Disarmament. Mr. Essary throws doubt upon 
Senator Borah’s influence in the matter of the Washington 
Conference. This surprises me. The fact, I believe, is as 
simple as it could be. The Harding Administration would 
not have moved a step towards an international Disarmament 
Conference in 1921, had it not been for the magnificent fight 
made by Senator Borah in the country. Americans generally 
accord him at least this much praise. 

In making these points against Mr. Essary’s interesting 
estimate of the “ foremost Republican insurgent,’ I have 
no wish to imply that I disagree with Mr. Essary’s judgment of 
Senator Borah as a minority leader. I do not. There is no 
more complete minority leader in our world of representative 
institutions. He is unimaginable as head of a party. This 
fact, among others, makes me wonder at Mr. Essary’s assertion 
that “ President Coolidge fears Senator Borah as he fears no 
other man in the public life of America.’ Why should Mr. 
Coolidge feel thus? The President has cause to fear one 
man alone: the man who may arise to snatch from him the 
Republican nomination in 1928. If there is any man at the 
present moment entitled to hope for that, his name is not 
Borah of Idaho. It is Lowden of Illinois.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. K. Rarciirre, 

2 Erskine Hill, N.W.11. 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—I had a Continental friend staying with me not long 
ago. He picked up the Daily Herald one day, and read it 
through. When he put it down I asked him what he thought 
of it. After a pause he said, ‘** Reminds me of Alice in Won- 
derland, written by young people [ reckon.” This criticism 
came back to mind when I read the letter from Mr. Fyfe in 
your issue of June 19th, under the heading of “ The Great 
Industrial Opportunity.” 

Being in entire accord with your leading article on the 
subject I hope that Mr. Fyfe will reciprocate the courtesy 
and public fairness in your publishing his letter by repro- 
ducing your rejoinder in the Daily Herald 1 am, Sir, &ce., 
An OLD * SeEcTATOR ” Reaver, 


THE 


Edinburgh. 
22nd June, 1926. 


[To the Editor of the Sencrxror.] 
Sm,— Mr. Hamilton Fyfe writes as if he, at any rate, were 
convinced of the truths of his Socialistic theories, but his 
assertions are hardly calculated to convince others. You 
have given some very cogent arguments on the other side 
in your leading article. 

1 think it would help to make clear the problem to be 
solved if Mr. Fyfe would tell us : 

I. What he means by Capitalism. 1 have long tried to 
discover an accepted definition of this word. There can be 
no doubt that a good many members of the Labour-Socialist 
Party are capitalists: owners of shares in companies, in 
house property, or of capital in its minor forms. ow far 
does this involve them in the crimes of capitalism ? 

Il. What type of Socialistic rule does Mr. Fyfe favour? 
The Russian? ‘The Australian, or that of “The New 
Aus.ralia ” in Paraguay which was deliberately founded by 
William Lane in circumstances that were specially sclected 
as most favourable to its prosperity ? The result may he 
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read of by all who care to do so in Mr. Stewart Grahame’s 
book Where Socialism Failed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun Murray. 

50 Albemarle Street. 

P.S..—Mr. Fyfe quotes the Golden Rule of Christ, but I 
doubt if he ean find any word of Our Lord in support of 
compulsory Socialism. In the parable of the talents—the 
wicked and slothful servant--who may be described as 
*“ workshy,” or a supporter of ca’canny, is compelled to hand 
over his talent to the industrious servants. 


| To the Editor of the Sprcrxvor.] 

Six, -I will not ask for space to refute the charge that I have 
“ wild white fingers,” and am “snatching at the skies,” or 
to reply to your Chester correspondent who calls me ‘ these 
people.” Such letters seem to me to answer themselves. 
But I should like to say a word in answer to “* Industrialist’s ” 
assertion that “it is only by fomenting trouble and ill-feeling 
in the ranks of labour against employers that the extreme 
Labour leaders can hope to keep their own jobs and salaries.” 
What Labour leaders are most trusted 2?) Those who have 
done their best to prevent trouble. 

The Railwaymen stick to Mr. J. H. Thomas through thick 
and thin because they know his method, which is always to 
avoid a strike if possible, has greatly improved their position. 
In the Boot and Shoe Trade a Conciliation Scheme has been 
working for thirty vears. Have the men’s leaders there had 
difficulty in “keeping their jobs and None 
whatever. I could go on giving examples to prove that 
* Industrialist ~~ has no knowledge of industry ; these must 
I will not trespass on your generosity. Only one 


salaries ** ? 


sullice. 
word in reply to Mr. Thomas. 

I said that Capitalist chiefs blunted their intellects with 
sport and gambling. They do: I know it. Mr. Thomas 
retorts that the Daily Herald publishes racing and betting 
news, and asks ; Am I seeking to blunt the intellects of Labour 
supporters ? 

No, Sir. Iam compelled to give them the means of blunting 
their intellects because a daily newspaper would not. sel] 
without these. The experiment has been tried. I think 
betting silly and demoralizing. I think the cult of racing does 
a lot of harm: I am sorry the Royal Family encourage it. 
But the following of tips by the rank and file of industry does 
not damage industry to anything like the same extent as the 
addiction of many of its chiefs to gambling and games. And 
my contention was that industry had, for a number of causes, 
this among them, been so damaged as to have broken down. — 


am, Sir, &ce., 
Hamivron Fyre, 
2 Carmelite Street, E..C.4 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL 
[To the Editor of the Seectraror.] 

Sin, May I thank Mr. Fryer for his courteous letter with 
regard to my review of Dr. Nolloth’s and Chancellor P. V. 
Smith's books on the Fourth Gospel? I am glad he finds 
the * Lazarus” theory of authorship * attractive,” for I 
believe [T was its originator, though [ am no bigoted adherent 
to the idea. Tam fully aware of the difficulty he names as to 
the chief priests consulting * that they might put Lazarus also 
to death.” But (1) the author, or source, of the information 
must have come to know of it long afterwards, as he came to 
A reference to 


THE 


know of the secret sessions of the Sanhedrim. 
the context will show that Lazarus exposed himself freely in 
public both before and after this statement viz., at the 


Supper at Bethany and, by implication, in the procession of 


He would run no more risk in the Palace than Peter 
(2) The Council was 


Palms. 
or, by the contrary hypothesis, John. 
notoriously and sharply divided into factions. 


were foremost in the prosecution of Christ, were hotly opposed 


Pharisees, who 


to Sadducees, of whom Caiaphas was one, and of these ™ dis- 
* St. Paul (Acts xxiii. 6) was swift to take immediate 
and effective advantage. Caiaphas’ ** Ye know nothing at all” 
shows the sort of spirit that prevailed. (3) Moreover, there 
was a third party, of which Nicodemus and Joseph were repre- 
sentative, which was secretly in favour of Christ, and which 


SENSIONS ~ 


possessed considerable influence, so much so that soon after- 
wards “a great company of the priests were obedient tothe 
faith.” I venture to think, therefore, that this resolve to put 
Lazarus to death, which incidentally proves that many thought 
he had never died at all, could not have been unanimous. Of 
course, granted my hypothesis, Lazarus would be protected 
by the kinship or acquaintance of Caiaphas.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your REVIEWER. 


DUGALD STARK’S FURNITURE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,-My attention has been drawn to the article by Mr. 
McCance on my work in your issue of June 19th. While 
thanking him for his generous appreciation, I should like, 
if I might, to join issue with him regarding the question of 
veneers, and. if possible, to make of him an easy convert. ... 
First, it must be recognized that veneered work is solid work 
plus something else. That something else is so valuable 
that it can hardly be dismissed without serious loss. The 


MR. J. 


work behind veneered surfaces has to be so good and so sound 
that anything short of the very best work and wood will 
spell disaster. Jt has, if anything, to be even sounder than 
the plain solid work which Mr. McCance so much admires. 

Secondly, to do away with veneers altogether would mean 
that the glories of figured surfaces would be altogether 
neglected and the natural beauties of the rarer growths would 
never be seen. The impossibility of using these figured 
surfaces in the solid is not always understood. To take the 
extreme example of burr walnut this would never under 
any conditions stand in the solid. And so with most other 
woods. The tensile character is so marked that it is rarely 
possible to use them without fatal results. 

The question then remains. Is one to dispense with 
figured surfaces or not? I think there is litthe doubt as to 
what the answer should be. After all, this does not mean 
that all work should be veneered; far from it. lt would 
be quite out of place in many a home. But cqually, in other 
places, stain work looks just a little too lacking in brightness 
and gaiety.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. DUGALD S1Tirk, 


1 Church Street, Kensington, W.8. 


NEGROES IN BRITISH PORTS 

|To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 
Sir, Do English people, on the whole, realize the harm done 
by the employment of negroes in large numbers in our mer- 
chant ships ? A short time ago the writer was helping in the 
coffee-bar of a seamen’s institute near Cardiff, and this question 
came home to her forcibly. The coloured men are cheaper, 
they are strong and willing workers, they are easily managed, 
and satisfied with poor fare and accommodation. One under- 
stands that owners are only too glad to take them on, although 
they thus add to the number of white seamen out of employ- 
ment. Frequently half the crew of a ship are blacks ; the pro- 
portion is sometimes even larger. 

Possibly little harm is done by mixing the colours on board 
ship, but ships are not always at sea. Moreover, it is the 
custom to pay off the whole crew at the end of each voyage 
and to “ sign on” new men for the next. These negroes are 
paid off inan Enelish port ; 
sign on again immediately, or they may not wish to do so while 


they may not have the chance to 


they have plenty of money in their pockets. They have 


nowhere to go, anv more thin white seamen who are landed 
far from their homes. (Tt is one of the erving scandals of our 
port-towns that there no place for seamen to go to but the 
public-house, except such institutions as the * Flying Angel” 
or the * Sailors’ Rest,” and there are men who object to such 
places.) 

There are exceptions, of course, but most of the coloured 
seamen are very decent fellows, and they look out for a home ; 
the less decent find a temporary one the better ones marry 


In either case this means half-caste children, 
hundred in Cardiff, Barry 


white women, 
and they are numbered by the 
Docks and similar places. 

Take a negro out of his country and let him see even the 
meanest side of white life, you make it impossible for him so 
much as to contemplate marriage with a woman from his 
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own villages. Unthinkable! He craves for a white wife. 
And the women? The writer once asked a gentle, refined 
woman with three children of various shades of colour, all 
with woolly hair, how she couid have brought herself to marry 
a black man, and what sort of future she expected for her 
children, and this was the answer : 

“They make good husbands, those men. They are so 
thankful to us women for marrying them that they treat us 
like queens. ‘They give us plenty of money ; they don’t drink ; 
they are good to the children ; the pay is regular while they are 
away, and they always come back to us. There's many a 
woman with a white husband worse off. The children ? Well, 
there are such a lot of them now that nobody seems to think 
much about it ; they don’t mind them in the schools. ‘They 
won't hurt.” 

That, apparently, was the prevailing attitude in those South 
Welsh ports the writer is unable to speak as to others. 
People did not seem to think much about it. They agreed that 
it was * very shocking, of course ; but many of the babies are 
really very pretty, and the children seem quite intelligent.” 

There the matter ended, and there it would seem that it 
must end, so long as our merchant ships are permitted to 
employ these coloured men and to decant them freely in our 
ports. 

The question is : Ought it to be permitted ?- I am, Sir, &e., 

AGATHA PEMBA,. 


STANNINGTON CHILDREN’S SANATORIUM 
|To the Editor of the Seecratror.| 

“The first open-air Sanatorium for children ever set up in this 
country, at Stannington, fourteen miles north of Newcastle-—and 
recently extended, though I think it should be abandoned—on a 
cruelly cold and bitter and humid coast, perfectly illustretes the 
blind folly with which we have conducted this matter hitherto.”’— 
CRUSADER, in the issue of the Npectator of June 19th. 
Sir,—Coeur de Lion, the typical Crusader, was_ perfectly 
willing to sell anything even London —* if he could find a 
purchaser rich enough,” and your ** Crusader would ap- 
parently go one better, for he proposes apparently not merely 
to sell, but to serap the Stannington Sanatorium for con- 
sumptive children. T am reminded of Bishop Creighton’s 
mot: * No people do so much harm as those who go about 
doing good.” 

The Stannington Sanatorium is acknowledged to be one of 
the most up-to-date and best-cquipped institutions in Great 
Britain, and the most economically run, for so much service is 
given voluntarily. The Boys’ Farm Colony another branch 
of the work of the same admirable Association* — adjoins it, 
so that pure milk, &c., is supplied at net cost. 

Even supposing it were desirable to transplant the whole 
Institution to the south coast. how could this possibly be 
done?) Where would the funds come from? As a late Home 
Secretary (the first Viscount Ridley) said: ‘ This is not a 
mere charity ; it is a national assct.”- I am, Sir, &ce., 

Ilowarp PrAse 
(Ion. ‘Treas. Stannington Children’s 
Sanatorium, &e.), 
Otterburn Tower, Northumberland, 


* Mepico™ writes: “My attention has been drawn toa 
paragraph in an article entitled * Sunlight 
*Crusader” in the Spectator of June 19th. In this the writer 
indicates the southern coast as the best situation for open 
air Sanatoria, and especially makes biting reference to Stann- 
ington Sanatorium for tuberculous children, 
will know how to judge of the statements of one who character- 
izes as * blind folly the benign effort which seventeen years 
ago led to the creation of one of the most beneficent and health 
giving Institutions among Hospitals, an Institution which 
has earned the countless blessings of the parents of the 
thousands of children who have passed through its portals to 
sound health. ‘Khe Report for the last vear shows the disease 
to have been arresied in 89.5 per cent. of the children dis- 
charged, and this is all the more impressive as many of the 
children who came were in an advanced state of the disease. 
One cannot go into the complicated subject of climate, and 
it is really not necessary, for the proof ef the pudding is the 


Records’ by 


Your readers 








* The official title is “The Poor Children’s Holiday Association 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.”’ 


and Rescue Agency, 


eating of it. No climate is suitable for all cases, and no 
climate is ideal all the year round. Davos, probably the most 
specific climate in the world, is almost empty during the 
summer months, as a glance at the visitors’ list will show. For 
all practical purposes the north-east coast suits the North 
Country child best for the greater part of the year.” 


RICKETS AND SUNLIGHT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.]} 
Sir, In his article in the Spectator of June 19th, “ Crusader * 
does not necessarily imply that Dr. Palm was first or alon¢ 
in attributing rickets to lack of sunlight. I remember how 
about thirty-five years ago Sir William MacEwen told his 
students, when dealing with bone affections, that he could 
produce rickets in dogs by rearing them in cellars to which 
the sun's rays did not penetrate. He was quite definite in 
his belief that lack of sunlight in Glasgow’s slums led to the 
frequency of rickets in the children brought up there.— J 
am, Sir, ete., 
Maricoum Macnicor, M.D, 
Edinburgh, 


A STORY ABOUT BISMARCK 

| To the Editor of the Sprvcraron.| 
Sir, I can bear out from my carly recollections Mr. St. 
Loe Strachey’s point as to the bad behaviour of officers when 
drilling German soldiers. In 1869 or 1870 when watching 
the drilling of Bavarian soldiers from the Englischer Garten 
in Munich, which overlooks the parade ground adjacent to it, 
I saw an officer violently box a private’s ears. Though only 
a child of seven at the time, the brutality made an ineffaceable 
impression. 

Referring to the incident in later years my father expressed 
his satisfaction that such an incident in the British Army and 
such behaviour on the part of a British officer were alike 
inconceivable and impossible. I am, Sir, &e., 


A. WHARTON MetTcaLrr. 
Devizes, Wilts. 


|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir. My Spectator follows me like my shadow. T have just 
read Mr. G. F. Bridge’s comment in your issue of June 19th 
on Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s story, and I must say from my 
experience the story is far nearer the truth than the comment ! 

I lived in Germany for two yvears— 1873-5, and have many 
times watched the German soldiers being drilled, and seen the 
officers knocking about the recruits in exactly the way Mr, 
Strachey describes. 

Whether they were * Freiwilliger “— ¢.e., men who, as Mr. 
Bridges teils us, had only to serve one year, or the ordinary 
recruit, who served his three years, I cannot at this distance of 
lime say, but the treatment they 
brutal. I am, Sir, &e., 


received was certainly 


Wa. Tower Townsuenn. 
Ictel des klrancers, Mout Dore, Puy de Dome, France. 


HOURS AND WAGES IN THE 
|To the Editor of the Sprcerxror.| 
Sir. Your leader on the industrial prospect in the current 
issue Of the Spectator reflects the opinion of many moderate 
people who, while appreciating the problems of the mine- 
owners, also sympathize with the rank and file of the miners. 
In stating that the Government's policy of offering the miners 
an opportunity to work longer hours—- whether right or wrong 
must at least have the effect of * breaking up the trench 
warfare ~ of the present situation, you print sound sense. 

An eight-hour day, however, must inevitably leave many 
miners still unemployed, thereby restricting output and in- 
Cannot the Spectator offer a solution to this 
problem by suggesting that the final settlement should provide 
for four shifts of six working hours per day ? All the miners 
could thus be assured of regular employment, and the mines 
would be worked continuously throughout cach twenty-four 
hours. The six-hour shift would, moreover, offer a suitable 
basis for proportionate wage adjustment. I am, Sir, &e., 


G. J. 


MINES 


creasing distress. 
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CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir.—In the frequent references to “ Children’s Allowances ” 
jn your columns I have never seen definitely stated (what 
was certainly the case in one such scheme, i.e., that which 
originated in New South Wales) that the much lower flat 
rate of wages—maintenance for a mar and wife only— 
means a considerable lowering in the cost of production even 
aftee the allowances are paid.—I aim, Sir, &c., 


C. M. H. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE AND 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
[To the Editor of the Specratror| 
Sir.— You will be interested to know that although I am ina 
business which handles a very large volume of English 
periodical literature, your issue dated May 8th was the only 
publication which reached my hands by the current mail 
steamer ; nothing has reached this market (wholesale) from the 
English Press for the last two weeks and within my knowledge 
only a few dozen copies of such productions as yours have 
reached private subscribers within the last two mails. Nothing 
whatever has been available at the newsagents’ counters.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Wacrer C. Tuorre, 
P.O. Box 1681, Cape Town, 
June Ath, 1926. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD LIBRARY 
[To the Editor of the Sepecrxtor.] 

Sir,—The David Copperfield Library at Johnson Street, 

Somers Town, is in urgent need of funds. Each evening, 

children of this hard-up neighbourhood flock to the Library ; 

they wash hands, put on overalls, and browse on the 

generously filled book-shelves ; they join in games, ‘and two 


THE 


superintendents are always in charge. 

Will any of your readers who feel interested communicate 
with the hon. treasurer, Mr. Pett Ridge, Garrick Club, London ? 
A sum of five pounds meets the expenses for one week.--We 
are, Sir, &c., 

Henry F. Dickens, 
Artrucur PINnero. 
Mapcre KEenbat. 
Epwarp A. Greece. 
(Mayor of St. Pancras.) 


A WREATH OF JASMINE 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,—If we are to attach a literal meaning to the description 
of Sir Jagadis Chander Bose’s experiments and the theory 
which he seems to build upon them, we must, I think, 
conclude that he has added a new terror to life. Think of 
the myriad sufferings of the grass as it is cropped by the 
animal herds! Think of the tortures inflicted by the fair 
owner of a garden as she cuts her nosegay of roses ! 

As I contemplate these things, I take refuge in a complete 
scepticism. It may be quite true—it must be true—that 
living vegetable tissue reacts in some fashion to all assaults 
upon its integrity whether made by mechanical means or 
by chemical. But is there any reason to suppose that there 
is pain? A vegetable has not a centralized nervous system 
like the animals which, so far as we know, feel pain. Yet 
even animals of lower organization, it would appear, do not 
feel any great intensity of pain. This has been proved, I 
think, in the case of crabs. But compare a crab with a plant, 
When a crab loses a claw, it can grow another claw. But 
whoever saw a claw grow into a crab? On the other hand, 
there are multitudes of plants which can be grown from 
cuttings. The geranium (as gardeners call it) can be cut 
into fragments, and every fragment will produce a new 
geranium. And there is no sign of the disorganization which 
would be produced by torture. The “ pang” of which we 
read seems to me to be pure imagination. 

I write, not as a scientific student of physiology, but 


merely as 
A PLANT-LOVER. 


THE OBSOLETE TRAMWAY 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—May I object to the statement (p- 907) “ that the danger 
of tramlines to other traflic is very small’? I consider it very 
serious, and though quite expert at cycling in traffic, I fre- 
quently make detours to avoid a more direct way which has 
tramlines. In spite of care and skill, I have a score of times 
fallen because of trams. Whenever one reads that “a cyclist 
skidded and was run over by a motor,” it is likely that the 
tramline caused the skid. They often cause motors to skid, 
and often break their axles.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Revet, ReyYNOups. 
7 The Boltons, S.W. 10. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS: 
THE “SPECTATOR” FUND 
So far the sum of £81 17s. has been subscribed by readers of 
the Spectator to the Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 
which means that as a result of our appeal 81 London children 
will have two weeks’ holiday in the country. 

We are not satisfied with this result and we ask the readers 
of the Spectator to make themselves responsible for sending 
another 419 children to the country this year, making a 
total of 500. A representative of the Spectator visited the 
offices of the Children’s Country Holidays Fund and was 
informed that subscriptions had not been coming in as well 
as usual this year. ‘The Socicty has before it two possible 
courses of action: either to send 2,800 fewer children ta 
the country this year or to send the usual number and incur 
a debt of nearly £3,000. 

Our representative assured the Society that he believed 
our readers would gladly provide funds for sending 500 children 
and thus prevent the Children’s Country Holidays Fund from 
curtailing its work. 

If the Spectator Fund is to reach £500 by July 31st we shall 
all have to redouble our efforts. Once again, therefore, we 
appeal to the readers of the Spectator and ask them collectively 
to provide a holiday for 500 children. The actual sum still 
required is £418 3s. 

We have 
Wednesday :— 


received the following sums _ since last 


£ «. d. in & 
Miss Jane Dickson... 0 10 O _*  [- os ee 1 O60 O 
Miss J. L. Campbell 0 10 O Mrs. Du Croz.. oe 1 O @ 
Mrs. Burnett -- 010 O- Mrs. G. Young ao OFF © 
x. Mi. ©. ww te Leta Hindson os Fee 
F. R. Chitson ne 2 Ge Kk. W. M. se o 1 @@ 
Mark 14/7 oe 2 BO Be ee ee au eo 5 & SS 
Erin .. 1 0 0 Mrs. Jameson c. 2-8 @ 
H. B. Marten rE €& 6 Mrs. Waters .. ov Se 
Mrs. HenryTaylor.. 2 2 0 F.R.C.S8.I... a 


M. A. me -» 1 O O Mrs. Francis Cadogan 56.0 «O 


POETRY 


BARE WALLS 


* Bare walls?” she cried in horror at my room, 
* Bare walls for you who write ? [ll carry down 
A picture—TI've a lovely thing in brown 

An Inness, with a heron in the fume 

Of sunset misty pool and shadowed gloom. 

We'll hang it by your desk : and when you frown 
And bite your pen and need a thought to crown 
Your paragraph, you'll find it and resume.” 

Alas, I loved my walls !—they were so bare !— 
Like space without a bound, unhampered, free, 
Where my mind’s eye could venture till it won 
The heart of distance. Now when I would see, 
My sight is hampered by the heron there, 
Rising with dusky plumes sgainst the sun. 


E. H. Crane 
Oxford, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE HISTORY OF SPIRITUALISM 
[Coryricnr IN THE Unrrep Sratres oF AMERICA BY THE 

New York Times.| 
The History of Spiritualism. By Arthur Conan Deyle. 


» 


Cassell. 
2 volumes, 42s. net the set.} 


Tnovucn there is more to regret than to approve in Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s book, though he is often wrong-headed, vague 
and irrational in his comments, though his narration is apt 
to be as dull as it is painstaking and well-intentioned, I am 
not prepared to say that I wish his book unwritten. In spite 
of its many failings, the general effect is what it was designed 
to be—the drawing of publie attention to the advance that has 
been made by the supporters of and believers in Spiritualism 
during the past quarter of a century in convincing the world 
that there is something that imperatively demands attention 
and investigation in the Faith and its phenomena. 

What we should have liked to obtain from Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, or some other expert in the theory and practice of modern 
spiritualism, was a narrative whick would have shown what is 
in my belief the most memorable and arresting thing about 
recent aspects of psychical investigation. Up to some twenty- 
five or thirty years ago it might have been said that the basic 
fact about spiritual phenomena was that they, and the ex- 
planations and speculations in regard to them, always re- 
mained about the same. ‘The best and most careful of critics 
of ghostly manifestations in the past invariably ended with a 
verdict of “not proven.” They could neither dismiss the 
observed phenomena as pure delusions, nor accept them 
as facts. The human mind failed to place these things 
or explain them, very much as it fails to explain certain 
abstract mathematical propositions. Noone can rightly explain 
what we mean by an Incommensurable, or lay down in what 
relation it stands to things which are measurable and so 
capable of being brought into relation with other explicables. 
Take the Bible stories of the wizards who, like those of our 
own day, “ peep and mutter,” or “chirp.” The amazing 
episode of the Witch of Endor may serve as an example. The 
story is, so to speak, thrown at our heads as a fact, but no 
attempt is made to correlate it with the Hebrew view of God 
or of immortality. So with a hundred other alleged com- 
munications, Christian and Pagan, between the seen and the 
unseen worlds, 

Froissart’s ** Chronicle * gives us another instance in what 
is perhaps the best and most vraisemblable story of a Polter- 
geist that has ever been recorded. But nobody in roissart’s 
day, or, indeed, up till quite modern times, ever attempted 
to fit this piece of highly exciting observation into the mosaic 
of ordinary human knowledge. The old world simply noted 
the facts and said, ** That is odd!” and passed by on the other 
side. Romans, Greeks, Mediaeval and Eighteenth Century 
philosophers, and even Shakespeare himself, left it at that. 
“Phere are more things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy,” said Hamlet; but he failed to add that 
he would not rest till he had discovered the mystery. Neither 
he nor his creator felt it necessary to say, “* We cannot let 
a thing which is contrary to all ordinary human experience 
go as if it did not matter.” 

A very apt example of this passing by on the other side 
attitude is to be found in the pages of Addison's Spectator. 
Addison does what so many thousands of wise men before 
and since have done. He takes a story of unaccountable 
hauntings and phenomena, analyses them to a certain extent, 
gives fairly good reasons for regarding the whole affair as a 
muddy mixture of superstition and mal-observation, and then 
ends up with a sealed pattern comment to the effect that 
“All the same, there is something queer about these things 
which nobody ever has explained, or ever will explain.” 

But of late that method of treating the phenomena of 
Spiritualism has died out. There has been a serious effort to 
record the odd phenomena fairly and accurately, and to find 
out what explanations in regard to them will hold water. 

It is possible, no doubt, that it will all end in our haying to 
admit that the darkness is impenetrable. On the other hand, 
fruitful sources of new truths may be made known to us, If 





they should be, we shall have a technique of investigation to 
apply to them. That is what the scientific investigators of 
the Psychical Research Society have achieved for us, and we 
ought to be eternally grateful to them for their Vigilance, 
hardihood, and faithfulness. 

A fact of good omen may be noticed in this context. The 
Einstein hypothesis and the doctrine of Relativity, by altering 
fundamentally our way of looking at Time and Space, has 
put Psychical investigation in many ways on a new plane, 
In old days our investigations were always being stopped, or 
apparently rendered empty, if not actually ridiculous, by some 
dark and impenetrable obstacle presented by the enigmas 
of Time and Space. Now we have changed all that. We 
"an not only pierce the thickest walls by choosing the right 
kind of ray, but may very likely find that it is the wall that is 
the illusion and not the * inexplicable’? phenomenon—-meaning 
thereby things that appeared to negative the accepted con- 
cepts of what we now designate the Continuum. 

In the matter of scientific research it is interesting to note 
how, as often happens, the poets were able, as Fuller called it, 
to * prediscover”’ many of the arguments for and against 
what we may roughly call Spiritualism. We are all familiar 
with the attempts to explain or rationalize prophecies of 
things to come, disclosures of hidden knowledge, such as we 
get in automatic writing and other alleged direct communi- 
cations from the dead. Tennyson in “In Memoriam,” 
dealing with these communications, shows how they can 
apparently be set aside on various grounds. Addressing his 
dead friend, Arthur Hallam, he says that he wants the most 
sublimated form of communication with him because other 
manifestations can be, as it were, gradually frittered away by 
dialectic. ‘Therefore he asks for :— 

*“No visual shade of some one lost,” 
but for :— 


“Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost.” 


For, as he had said :— 
“If any vision should reveal 
Thy likeness, | might count it vain 
As but the canker of the brain ; 
Yea, tho’ it spake and made appeal 
To chances where our lots were cast 
Together in the days behind, 
I might but say, | hear a wind 
Of memory murmuring the past. 
Yea, tho’ it spake and bared to view 
A fact within the coming year : 
And tho’ the months, revolving near, 
Should prove the phantom-warning true, 
They might not seem thy prophecies, 
But spiritual presentiments 
And such refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise.”’ 
In this wonderful passage the case for a non-spiritual explana- 
tion of the phenomena which have to be admitted is given with 
marvellous penetration. Here are our old familiar friends 
“the self-created image” and the appeal to a memory of 
which one is no longer conscious, but which, all the same, may 
persist in the subconscious mind. — Finally, we get the ex- 
planation of prophecies and presentiments ; and the poet * pre- 
discovers ” the Einstein theory. 
rising ** ere they rise * is very much the same as the hypothesis 
that all things exist at one and the same time and in one and 
the same place. ‘Though we may think that they grew or 
developed, they were always there. In truth and reality we 
are only passing by them. Wordsworth, remember, in his 
strange and rather frigid, but mystic poem, ** Presentiments,” 
puts this same point. 
I feel that my review of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's book has 
been one‘ long grumble and, though [ am not prepared to take 
real 
that grumbling back, I should like to point out that, in spite 
of my objections, there are certain things of real value in 
his book. The account of Andrew Jackson Davis, the 
American mystic, is very curious, 


The “ refraction of events ”” 


J. St. Lor STRACHEY, 


THE COMPETITION 
The Competition for a list of the seven greatest 
closes on July 2nd. 
issue, July 10th. 


Victorians 
The result will be announced in our next 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Messrs. Rovert HoLpen publish The Lawn Tennis Guide by 
Mr. F. Gordon Lowe, 3s. 6d. This is a well-planned book 
which should do much to smooth the path of the * rabbit,” 
and even lead him—or her—to Wimbledon. Some of the 
headings are *“* General Hints to the Beginner,” ‘* A Talk to 
the Club Player,” ‘“ Ideas for the Tournament Player” ; 
there are also some very useful notes on hard courts, cost of 
covered courts, &c., &e. The illustrations are cxcellent. 
» 7 & * 


The Sportsmanship Brotherhood, which was founded by 
Captain Creed, 120 Broadway, New York City, sends us a 
pamphlet on Sportsmanship, “‘a bridge of understanding 
amongst the nations of the world.” The laudable idea of 
this society is well expressed in the preface by Dr. John 
Finley, the distinguished editor of the New York Times, 
who says that, if nations and individuals controlled their 
relations towards each other in the spirit of playing the game, 
we should all be living in a better world. 


* * * * 


Mr. J. C. Ellis has written a deeply interesting story of 
crime and criminals in Black Fame (Hutchinson. 5s.). We 
are most of us interested in crime, whatever we may say to 
the contrary, and why not? The love letters of Crippen, 
for instance, to Ethel Le Neve make strange reading. 

* * * * 


The intellectual snobbery which stands so often like a ghost 
at a reviewer's elbow urged us_ to close Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s 
Scientific Humenism (Scribners, 7s. 6d.) when we reached 
the following footnote : ‘ Roger Bacon, one of the outstanding 
figures of the Middle Ages, lived during the thirteenth cen- 
tury.” But the book is not for the lower forms of schools 
as we might suppose from certain passages. Far from it. 
Mr. Stoddard has written powerfully and imaginatively, 
and if he has not given his readers credit for much education 
this is a fault on the right side in these days. Realism or 
scientific humanism, he tells us, is the hope of the world, but 
the genuine realist must jettison Utopias, for Utopias always 
tend to become static. whereas science has shown us that all 
life exists as a rhythmic tension. We must therefore aim 
at social plasticity and not at set forms. 

* “ - 


Mr. John Chancellor has written an admirable little 
treatise on How to be HWappy in Paris without being Ruined. 
This is a small guide to Paris, very up to date and 
Messrs. Arrowsmith are to be congratulated 
on producing it at 3s. 6d. 


practical. 


tod * * * 


We have received two pamphlets representing what is, without 
exaggeration, some of the most enlightened thought of our 
time. They are recent lectures by Dean Inge and Dr. Leonard 
Huxley. In the ison Memorial Lecture (Longmans, Green, 
Is.) the Dean of St. Paul’s makes profession of his phiiosophic 
faith. le sees the One not only in the forms of the Many, 
but as the Absolute, distinct from all that exists : a modified 
dualism. Lao-tse is quoted with approval, but the old Vedic 
path to nirvana is dismissed as a denial of life. We may learn 
much about our upward path to God, but ean learn little or 
nothing of the downward descent into matter which is 
creation. But it is impossible to summarize fairly what is 
already the summary of a lifetime of thought. Everyone 
interested in philosophy should read this clear and powerful 
essay. Progress and the Unfit (Watts, 2s.) is Dr. Leonard 
Huxley's Conway Memorial Lecture, and states the case for 
eugenics with brilliance, brevity and entire reasonableness. 
We could wish this pamphlet——in size it is nothing more, for it 
can easily be read in an hour, albeit the thoughts it provokes 
may not be resolved so quickly—were in the hands of 
every social reformer. 

ce * * * 


An omission from last week’s suggestions for holiday reading 
was the Summer Number of Punch (1s.), which is as good as 
ever—in fact better. 


HERBERE SPENCER 

An Autobiography. By Herbert Spencer. New Edition. (Watts. 

2 vols. 16s. net.) 
First we meet Herbert as a self-willed and argumentative 
little boy. Even in his childhood he refused to accept any- 
thing that he could not reason out for himself. Particularly 
he could not be induced to 
learn things by rote. We must suppose that the multiplica- 
tion table was somehow hammered into him; for very early 
he took a delight in the logical processes of arithmetic. But 
he was a problem. It was far from usual in the ‘thirties for a 
child to demand proofs from his masters or submit alternative 
schemes for his own education. Young Herbert would even 
correct them and try to bully them ; and when another little 
boy was with him Herbert would argue himself blue and 
insist that his friend should be very submissive before such 
intellectual powers. 

He would never learn any foreign languages. He found 
the cases and declensions in Latin too arbitrary, and they 
were set down in too dogmatic a fashion. ** The mere authori- 
tative statement,’ he wrote later, ** that so-and-so is so-and- 
so, made without evidence or intelligible reason, seems to have 
been from the outset constitutionally repugnant to me.” 
The objection that he raised, when he was eight or nine years 
old, to learning Latin Grammar was based on its “lack of 
system.” But, more probably, he detested it so much 
because it gave him nothing to argue about. 

No doubt this insistence upon going his own way had 


he would never repeat lessons ; 


certain good results for the boy’s mind. It left him very 
much without culture and bone-headedly proud ; as he never 
gave himself resistances to meet, he never felt the need for 
adaptation. We can feel that in his very style ; it is abomin- 
ably graceless and unaccommodating. But it left lim with a 
certain freshness of inquiry. The vitality of his mind was 
never strained, because he never gave it more exercise than it 
could take with ease and interest. Perhaps the naiveté of his 
outlook is best seen from the astonishment with which he 
made discoveries which are commonplace to most people. He 
describes in two pages of great solemnity how he found out 
that two glasses of ale, under certain circumstances, could 
have quite an exhilarating effect on him. 

The railways were new in his time, and, as it were, unestab- 
lished. They seemed to him, when he was a youth of seven- 
teen, to offer him an opportunity for independent work in 
fields where orthodoxy had not yet laid its tyrannous hand ; 
and he started off on his career as an engineer. He won friends 
by his seriousness and good conduct and obvious intelligence ; 
and, though he still offended his superiors by giving them un- 
timely advice and persistently criticizing their schemes, he 
gradually rose to a respectable place in his profession. His 
habit of questioning everything he came across and trying to 
improve it stood him in good stead once again: he made 
several small inventions, of which he was inordinately proud ; 
wrote disputatious letters to technical papers ; and began to 
turn his attention more decidedly to religion, philosophy and 
sociology ; and, finally, it was through political journalism 
that he began to expand himself, find his métier, and become 
the Herbert Spencer that the world chiefly knows. 

His philosophy was mainly conditioned by his intolerance 
for traditional dogmas. ‘To begin with, this made him revolt 
it made him look with joy at the 
new theories of evolution, and the new predominance of the 
and finally it made him very much of an 
individualist in social theory and in private life. He was 


from classical philosophy 
physical seiences ; 


brought, on the one side, into the company of young, brilliant 
and energetic scientists such as Huxley and Tyndall; on 
the other side his affiliations were with a peculiarly dismal 
and depressing group of Manchester Liberals. And, what 
amount of self-esteem and self-satisfaction he had! Listen to 
the assurance with which he dismisses from all consideration 
such a work as Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. We took up 
this book, he tells us, when he was twenty-four years old, 
began to read it, and laid it down in disgust. 

rhe doctrine that Time and Space are * nothing but’ subjective 
forms--pertain exclusively to consciousness and have nothing 
beyond consciousness answering to them —l rejected at once and 
absolutely ; and, having done so, went no further. Being then, 
as always, an impatient reader, even of things which in large measure 
interest me and meet with a general acceptance, it has always been 
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out of the question for me to go on reading a book the fundamental 
principles of which I entirely dissent from. Though 1 was not 
clearly conscious of them, there must have been two motives 
prompting this summary dismissal. There was, in the first place, 
the utter incredibility of the proposition itself ; and then, in the 
second place, there was the want of confidence in the reasonings of 
anyone who could accept a proposition so incredible. It remains 
only to say that whenever, in later years, I have taken up Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, 1 have similarly stopped short after 
rejecting its primary proposition.” 

It is a similar complacency that makes him reply to a friend 
who has asked him whether he has read Carlyle’s new book on 
Cromwell, * I find so many things to think about in this world 
of ours, that I cannot afford to spend a week in estimating the 
character of a man who lived two centuries ago.’ His in- 
tolerance left him without background and without culture. 
When he pontificates upon art (as he does upon everything) 
he offers the most ridiculous opinions with the most perfect 
certainty. It left him another trait: being so notably ill- 
acquainted with other philosophies, he was quite unaware 
that he often reproduced old arguments and old conclusions, 
He took every credit for them himself and resented it most 
bitterly if anyone pointed to his precursors in a line of thought, 

None the less, there is something heroic in his very obstinacy, 
He fought all his life for liberty to impose his views upon others, 
He fought against a very firmly set and well-organized society 
and became almost an outcast. People withdrew their children 
from his company lest he should pervert them with immoral 
ideas. He fought, too, against ill-health; his brain would 
get so much excited that continuous work was impossible. He 
suffered from insomnia (a miserable enemy) and from long 
nervous breakdowns. For many years he published all his 
works at his own expense, and they were a heavy drain on his 
none too large resources. 

It is impossible to read his autobiography without admira- 
tion for that independent spirit of his. It is a work full of 
vanity and yet of a great desire to be honest. It is written in 
the least enlivening, least sensuous of words and phrases. He 
writes, for example, ** Meantime the Malvern Hills had come 
into view, and were intensely interesting to me as being the 
first objects in the nature of mountains I had ever seen.” (As 
another evidence of his complacency, we may recall that he 
published a treatise on Style.) Still, there was substance and 
mufiled fire in him, and he deserved well of the commonwealth, 

ALAN PorTER, 


THE SERPENT CIRCLE 


Ouroboros. By Garet Garrett. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


Now that civilized nations are beginning to understand 
that it is pleasanter to make things by machines and sell 
them in exchange for foodstuffs. than to garner by their 
brow’s sweat the fruits of the earth and exchange these 
fruits for manufactured goods, the position of the older 
industrial nations appears to be very insecure: such is Mr. 
Garrett's thesis. 

* The tumescent city,” he says, * is one of the most alarming 
appearances of our time. . .. The people of Great Britain 
will pay dearly for the wealth they have amassed by industry 
in the last seventy years. If the value of food, priced in 
British machine-wares. should double, then for the same 
quantity of food as before they would have to give twice 
the quantity of manufactured goods, which would mean 
twice as much labour and no more to eat.” The people will 
be exhorted to return to the fields, which they will be loth 
to do, having tasted the cities. “They will expect their 
Governments to make food cheaper by edict, or to buy it 
out of taxation and distribute it gratis. . . . More power 
will pass to countries like the United States, Canada, Brazil, 
Australia, that have the advantage of enormous food reserves.” 

Mr. Garrett, thinking in decades, sees the future of England 
dark. She is bound, he thinks, to lose her industrial position. The 
number of savage nations that can be clothed and catered for 
is strictly limited and the competition to trade with them is 
always growing. Among other civilized nations the situation 
is producing effects similar to those in Great Britain. 
Italy, the most fecund of the white peoples, is already providing 
for practically all her own wants and is also looking for an 
outlet for her half-million yearly increase in population. 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia have a large surplus of manu- 
factured goods to sell. Spain and Greece are importing 


machinery. India consumes half her raw cotton in hei own 
mills. Japan is underselling England all over the Orient, 
South Africa is subsidizing local industry. Canada is a big 
exporter, Australia is selling shoes abroad. China is beginning 
to provide for itself. Brazil is becoming industrially independ- 
ent. Soon there will be a glut of manufactured goods and 
no one to sell them to. 

The idea is an interesting one, but we do not believe the 
author's argument is fundamentally sound. The world will never 
have enough of the things it wants, for wants create more 
wants in steep arithmetical progression. When every family 
on earth has a motor and wireless, they will all need better 
cars, better ** radios,” more garages, piano-players and so on, 
And where is all this leading to? Not to the ruin of England 
we think, but to an era of great prosperity, provided we are 
equal to our opportunities. 

This age of steel, with its extraordinary extension of the 
powers of man by means of machines, certainly makes great 
demands on intellect and will. Life perhaps is no easier to 
live than it was a hundred years ago, and conceivably it is 
not so pleasant. Machines were originally designed as slaves 
of man, to save him labour, but the tending and managing 
of them, and the enormous increase of our kind that they 
have made possible on earth have brought their penalties 
with them. We are the slaves of our machines. We could 
not live without them ; half of us in England would die without 
our industries, the remainder would live miserably. In this 
sense, therefore, the factory chimney is an emblem of life, a 
Western sign of Siva the creator, the deity by whose favour 
man draws breath. And the machine is a false god. It is 
needless to labour the point. Without the machine we 
might not exist, but we do not exist for it. The mind of man 
that has externalized his thought of Power and harnessed 
half the earth to his will, can find a way out of any difficulty. 


HIGH WAISTS AND LOW MORALS 
Regency Ladies. By Lewis Melville. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
TueERE never was such a nightmare as the Regency period. 
Amid the errors of King George IIl’s coronation the Earl 
Marshal promised that the next should be regulated “in 
the exactest manner possible.” In his court Mrs. Siddons 
stood, ready to drop, and read Shakespeare to the dull Roya] 
Family. The Prince of Wales was very fat, was drunk on 
his wedding-day, and ** passed the greatest part of his bridal 
night in the grate where he fell,’ and where the Princess 
Jeft him. 

No wonder that the Princess Caroline found her own friends 
in Byron, * Monk * Lewis, Sydney Smith, Charles James Fox, 
and Samucl Rogers instead of her Prince’s companions who 
were brought on the honeymoon, and slept, filthy and snoring, 
in boots on the sofas. The Duke of York was caught helping 
a kitchen maid to shell peas, while his mistress was illegally 
selling commissions in the army. The Duke of Clarence 
took Mrs. Jordan the actress for his mistress, and when, on 
the King’s advice he tried to reduce her allowance from 
£1,000 to £500, received a playbill with the words underlined, 
** No money returned after the rising of the curtain.” The 
Prince, who was, according to Sheridan, ** Too much a lady’s 
man ever to be the man of any lady,” went his rake’s progress, 
surrounded by his kaleidoscope of friends, Beau Brummel, 
Mrs. Vitzherbert, and Perdita. ‘The Prince of Macaronis 
made Brighton fashionable. 

While the men lost their tens of thousands at White's and 
Brooks's, the ladies founded Almack’s Assembly, where only 
six of the three hundred Guards-oflicers were considered worthy 
of admission, and whence the Duke of Wellington himself 
was sent away to change into knee breeches. 

In the background was Harriette Wilson whose virtue 
* was something like the nine lives of a cat,’ whose advances 
Byron refused, and who auctioned the disreputable incidents 
in her threatened diary among those who might be com- 
promised. There, too, come the agonies of Fanny Burney 
as lady-in-waiting to the Queen, and the Indian summer of 
Horace Walpole with Mary and Agnes Berry ; and peeping 
shyly round the edge of the curtain are the not really demure 
Bluestockings. This is a book full of bright anecdotes, but 
vne can hardly expect consecutiveness from a nightmare 
However it is occasionally amusing and rather shocking 
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BIRDS AND FISHES 
Problems of Bird Migration. By A. Landsborough Thomson. 
(Witherby. 18s.) 
British Birds. Volume III. By Archibald Thorburn. (Long- 
mans. Il6s. net.) 
Insect Life and the Management of a Trout Fishery. By 
Martin Mosely. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tight Lines. By R. C. Bridgett. (Herbert Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) 
Notes on the Game Birds of Kenya and Uganda. By Sir 
#rederick Jackson. (Williams and Norgate. 25s. net.) 
Se.poo, if ever, has that primaeval mystery of bird migration 
been so well stated as in Mr. Thomson’s purview. A quantity 
of new facts have been lately discovered— about fish as well as 
birds ; and the time had come for a comprehensive survey of 
the position. Very wisely, and philosophically, the author 
begins with a sketch of migration among mammals, crusta- 
ceans, reptiles and insects ; and has been singularly successful 
in giving breadth to the subject. These wide movements are 
often due to a complicated interrelation between seasons, 
weather, physical changes within the animal, and even astro- 
nomical influences. What students of birds will especially 
appreciate are the very precise maps of the actual recorded 
journeys of typical birds, including the stork, which stirred 
the special wonder of both Solomon and Aristotle. A great 
deal of the recent success in this department of the subject has 
been due to the energy of Mr. Witherby in spreading abroad 
the game—the most scientific game—of marking nestlings. 
The book may be accepted as standard, and, like Becky 
Sharp, it never bores one. The tale of the mystery will appeal 

even to those who know little about birds. 

To open a book by Mr. Archibald Thorburn is an old delight 
that never grows stale. His history of British Birds, which is to 
be complete in four volumes, is almost beyond compare in the 
nature of its illustrations. The brilliance and accuracy of the 
colouring ensure ease of identification, but this carefulness to 
give the minutiae of the colour pattern does not in any degree 
detract from the artistic charm of the pictures. Even when he 
groups birds seldom seen together, they look wholly natural 
and in keeping with their surroundings. This third volume is 
likely perhaps to be the best of the four, because it contains 
the ducks, and they suit Mr. Thorburn’s genius supremely. 
He has written as well as illustrated the history ; and though, 
taking each bird separately, he gives a strictly epitomized 
account of it, he has some new things to say. It is satisfactory 
to read his confirmation of the pleasing belief that several 
species of duck, especially the Gadwall and the Pintail, are 
rapidly increasing in number and extending their range. In 
the case of the Gadwall, the extension has been artificially 
promoted, and the success suggests that naturalists and sports- 
men might more often attempt what may be called pro- 
vincial naturalization. Why, for example, should the many 
rearers of “tame wild duck” exclusively cultivate the 
mallard ? 

More and more fishermen are interesting themselves in the 
food of the fish they catch, and will be grateful to Mr. Mosely for 
his concise and technical, if simple, study of the insects and weeds 
of trout streams. He has proved how casily the insect life of a 
stream may be enriched and multiplied by mere care in weed- 
cutting and in clearing the banks. More than this: great 
success has recently attended the transplantation of that 
empress of ephemeridae, the May-fly. The essence of successful 
preservation of fish is the food supply : and the best of fisher- 
men misses the finer flourish of his art if he does not study 
the natural fiy as well as the artificial lure. The diagrammatic 
illustrations are admirable. 

A good part of the value of Mr. Bridgett’s essays on the 
pleasure and art of fishing, both for salmon and trout, springs 
from the virtue that is the core of Mr. Mosely’s book, de- 
scribed above. He is an observant cntomologist. There are 
some very wise words on the almost invisible smallness of some 
of the flies at which trout will rise with all the gusto proper 
to the May-fly. Other essayists have achieved a subtler 
charm, especially among writers recruited from the dry-fly 
fishers of southern chalk streams, but Mr. Bridgett’s solid 
satisfaction and his stout volume are appropriately attuned to 
the broad lochs with which he is chiefly concerned. No chapter 
is written without an infectious zest, and a good deal of sound 
practical information on technique and on locality is inci- 


dentally imparted. The photographic illustrations include 
many lochs and that noble river, the Esk. 

A generation of close and affectionate study has gone to the 
making of Sir Frederick Jackson's list of the qualities of the 
game birds of East Africa. He has enjoyed a field that was in 
large measure unsurveyed ; and the value of the book lies 
in its precision of detail. His charm, on the other hand, con- 
sists chiefly in the many coloured prints, excellently repro- 
duced and for identification purposes as nearly as may be 
perfect. The reader will sometimes regret that the author 
did not allow himself a little freer fling. His few longer de. 
scriptions of a family or a species are quite delightful tor ead 
as of some of the guinea-fowl and bustards. They suggest that, 
if any naturalization is wise, a beginning might be made of 
some of these African game-birds, especially the rancoline 
tribe, which can flourish in many temperatures and climes. 
The tale should interest English bird lovers, even if they have 
not visited Africa. We share many birds with that continent; 
and no one is an English ornithologist who is not also a com- 
parative ornithologist. Sportsmen will be interested in the 
advice to use the rifle rather than the shot-gun even in shooting 
game birds, 


CHARLES BULLER 


Charles Builer and Responsible Government. By EK. M 
Wrong. (Clarendon Press, lds. net.) 


Mr. Wrong, as a Canadian historian who teaches at Oxford, 
is specially qualified to do justice to Charles Buller, the gifted 
Whig politician of the Reform Era, who took a deep interest 
in the Colonies and who acted as secretary to Lord Durham 
during his brief and epoch-making term of office in Canada in 
1838. Buller died prematurely in 1848, when he was only 
forty-two, and as he never held high office he is almost for- 
gotten. But he had in fact done much to interest the intelli- 
gent public and the reputable politicians in the ideas of Colonial 
self-government which were propounded by that erratic 
genius, Edward Gibbon Wakefield. Buller had also popu- 
larized the doctrines of Lord Durham's famous Report on 
Canada, which was in danger of being shelved because Lord 
Durham was disliked and distrusted by Lord Melbourne and 
Lord John Russell, who controlled the Whig Ministry. Mr. 
Wrong reminds us that Buller repudiated the rumour that 
* Wakefield thought it, Buller wrote it, and Durham signed 
it’; but he undoubtedly contributed to the Report, in which 
the merits of responsible government for a colony were firmly 
and clearly advocated for the first time by a British statesman. 

Mr. Wrong’s book has a particular interest for the Spectator, 
For its founder and first editor, Robert Stephen Rintoul, was 
Wakefield's chief supporter in the Press, and was closely 
associated with Buller, Grote, Molesworth, Torrens and 
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Wakefield in promoting the colonization of South Australia, 
and of New Zealand. Mr. Wrong has reprinted Buller’s able 
pamphlet of 1840, entitled Responsible Government for Colonies, 
The bulk of this was written for the Colonial Gazette, which 
was published at the office of the Spectator. The Colonial 
Gazette, it may be added, began to appear on December Ist, 
1838, just before Durham reached London on his return from 
Canada, and was presumably established to enforce the views 
that Durham was to expound in his Report, published two 
months later. The Gazette lived till 1847, by which time, 
thanks to Lord Elgin, responsible government had been 
virtually recognized for Canada. The Spectator thenceforth 
carried on, single-handed, the work of educating the British 
public as to the significance of Colonial autonomy and its 
advantages for the Colonies and for the Mother Country alike. 
As Mr. Wrong reminds us, the constitutional commonplaces 
of to-day were barely dreamed of when Buller wrote his pamph- 
let. It would be grossly unfair to blame the Colonial Office 
of that time for not foreseeing the rapid growth of the Dominion 
of Canada. But we can fairly say that Buller, as well as 
Wakefield, whose article on ** Sir Charles Metcalfe in Canada ” 
is also reprinted here, could see further into the future than 
most of his contemporaries. 


OVER THE 


Across Unknown Aus‘ralia. 
Jenkins, Ltd.) 


HORIZON 


By Michael Terry. (Herbert 
Mr. Terry takes us on an enthralling series of adventures. 
In his faithful Ford, “ Lizzie.’ we traverse desert wastes 
with him and cross swollen and seemingly impassable rivers, 
we are introduced to aborigines, hunt alligators, prospect 
for gold and are rescued from death by starvation in the 
bush. After three hundred pages of adventure and escape 

a tale which might almost vindicate de Rougemont—we 
almost feel that our own skins are bronzed to the colour 
of his and our necks too large for the collars of civilization. 

The chief merit of this tale lies in its sincerity. Some- 
times the narrative slips indiscriminately, like a girl who 
cannot make up her mind, from the first person to the third, 
but the telling of the story is always candid and simple 
and bright. 

Mr. Terry modestly disowns the title of explorer and 
describes himself rather as a “traveller who, following 
the trail blazed by one or two daring spirits, breaks fresh 
ground in a new way. . . . It is my policy to broadcast 
to everyone, Australian and Britisher alike, the value and 
the danger of the unpopulated North of Australia. With 
overstocked countries dangerously close, no one can justify 
possession of it indefinitely without development.” 

This is a vigorous, interesting book which should do 
something to stimulate an interest in that vast virgin land, 
the Australian North, which is capable of yielding enormous 
rewards to settlers—land, moreover, which may still be had 
almost for the asking. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Ow1ncG to the pressure on our space after the strike we must 
deal in a short and summary way with a number of books in 
this column. * * * Miss Davison’s Our Prehistoric An- 
cestors (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is attractively and amusingly written 
with some good iJlustrations including a comparison of the 
pose of modern and Neanderthal man. The average citizen 
of a modern industrial town stands exactly like the latter, 
alas! * * * Herr Oswald Spengler, of Munich. has written 
a portentous volume to prove that our civilization is doomed, 
Some critics hold that The Decline of the West (Allen and 
Unwin, 21s.) is a work of greater significance than The Travel 
Diary of a Philosopher. We disagree. Count Keyserling looks 
on life, Herr Spengler seems to work chiefly in his library — 
none the less his book is important. * * * Miss Metcalfe- 
Shaw in English Caravanners in the Wild West (Blackwood, 
21s.) writes pleasantly of the Mohave Desert, the Grand 
Canyon, Santa Fé cradled in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains : 
a pleasant book. * * * Miss Jessie Mothersole has pro- 
duced a very charming book on Czechoslovakia (* the land of 
an unconquerable ideal * is the sub-title, but has ap ideal ever 


been vanquished ?) well illustrated in colour and black and 
white by herself and with delightful descriptions of the 
country. An attractively written book that makes us want to 
go to Prague. (John Lane. 18s.) * * * The more so 
after reading Czechoslovakia by Miss Helena Schott (Black. 
2s. 6d.). The wrapper portraying a delphinium-eyed Slay 
peasant girl with a gorget of beads is charming. So is the 
book. * * * The dolphin’s brain is remarkable for its 
intelligence, says Dr. Cock, who has written a book to prove 
that we are not descended from monkeys. (Genesis v. Evolu- 
lion. Elliot Stock. 2s.) * * * An Island Hell (Philpot, 
5s.) is a truly dreadful story of a prisoner in the hands of the 
Tcheka in the north of Russia: horror is piled on horror. It 
shall be reviewed later. * * * If you cook a seal flipper 
in an igloo it is likely to smell horribly : this and much other 
interesting information about the Arctic is in Mr. Earl Ross- 
man’s Black Sunlight (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.). Mr. 
Stefansson writes the preface. * * * Another adventure 
book worth reading is Peary: The Man who Refused to Fail. 
by Mr. Fitzhugh Green. The North Pole is much in the air 
now and this is a topical volume. (Putnam. 25s.) * * * 
Mr. Vincent Sheean was one of the most successful of the 
newspaper correspondents with the Riffs. Adventures Among 
the Rigi (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) is interesting enough and 
hardly yet vieur jeu. * * * Messrs. John Lane send us a 
work by Mr. H. D. Daunt on The Centre of Ancient Civilization. 
It looks good, but only an expert can judge its soundness, 
* * * Hight Hundred Years of Harlington Parish Church, 
by Mr. Herbert Wilson (Mr. Smalley, Harlington, 8s., post 
free). is a well-illustrated and crudite volume whose title 
explains itself. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE ARYANS: A Study of Indo-European Origins. By 
V. Gordon Childe. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts is a valuable work ; not exciting at all and rather stiff 
to read, but full of information. Mr. Childe’s purpose has 
been to survey impartially all the serious theories that have 
been advanced upon his subject. He displays the evidence 
for each theory and the objections that can be raised to it. 
It is true that in the end he makes no very rigid conclusions 
himself ; we are left with a feeling of vast ignorance. The 
origins of the Aryan races, for example, have been placed 
as far apart as Scandinavia and the cxtreme west of China ; 
there are not lacking anthropologists who would even assert 
that Africa is the cradle of the Aryans. Not one theory can 
be said to have been put entirely out of court. We are com- 
pelled to move through a great jungle of facts and hypotheses 
with only the slightest signs to guide us. The interest of 
Mr. Childe’s volume is in the nature of those signs. Of course 
language itself is one of the most promising evidences ; but 
it is not always to be trusted. Burial modes, types of craft, 
religious customs, all play their part. The one avenue that 
Mr. Childe seems to have left comparatively unexplored is 
mythology and racial tradition—an approach that must he 
trodden with great wariness, ccrtainly, but one which offers 
as much hope of success as arguments on the * diffusion 
of culture.” We quote his own summing up :—-** The great 
majority of the Aryan nations of historical times can be 
shown to be descended from the Nordic battle-axe folk of 
the Stone Age. By the aid of pottery and weapons they can 
be traced back with more or less certainty to one of two 
centres-——-South Russia or Scandinavia. The first business 
of future researches must be to determine which of these 
really has the priority.” 

A NATURALIST'S PILCRIMACE. By 


(Cassell. 7s. Gd. net.) 


Richard Keartcn. 


Mr. Krarron’s reminiscences are told with delightful sim- 
plicity. Perhaps his profession as a lecturer on natural history 
has made him alert to the value of straightforward and 
colloquial speech. No doubt, too, he took some of the good, 
fresh earth into his nature frem his youth on a farm in York- 
shire. However that may be, the writing is always vivid and 
natural. The account of his early days is the most interesting 
part of his book. He gives an excellent picture of the gruff 
and hearty peasantry of his childhood, and his remarks upon 
sheep-washing, trout-tickling, drain-digging and such matters 
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ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


HOLIDAY JOURNALISM. 





By EDWARD ANTON. 


HEN I made some suggestions a few months ago to readers 

af the Sie: rATOR on the subject of “ holiday journalism,” 
I remember that I doubted if many readers would be sufficiently 
enterprising to act upon the advice given. 

1 confess I was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 
and women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 
the result. This encourages me to repeat, in a second article, the 
ideas to which I then gave expression. 

“Holiday journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 
of free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enable 
you to make a holiday a source of actual profit instead of an 
expense, but it also increases in every way the pleasure of the 
holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
my notice. It was that of a regular reader of the SpecTaToR 
who took a holiday—accompanied by his wife—on the Continent. 
His expenses for a -_ pleasant fortnight amounted to some- 
thing like fifty pounds, but the material which he gathered for 
“holiday ” articles enabled him to show a profit of some five or 
six pounds on the trip. Which is not a bad showing! 

I feel rather proud to know that it was due to a previous 
article of mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a 
twofold success of his vacation. Readers will remember that 
after showing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent 
in Britain or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty 
and interesting articles, I recommended those who wished to 
capitalize their holiday experiences to take a short course of 
instruction in the ‘echnique of article-writing under Mr. Max 
Pemberton. 

This is advice which I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “ material”; the best ideas 
are unsaleable unless they are presented in acceptable form. One 
can find the raw material everywhere, even if one goes no farther 
than, say, Margate, for the summer holiday. 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- 
travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the 
incidents of the road, the comic difficulties of language, the 
change of scenery, of environment, even of food —everything 
supplies you with a wealth of raw material for the kind of article 
that is most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason that it 
never fails to interest the reader. 

3ut—again I say—one must dress one’s raw material, one must 
convert the holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic omelette. 
That is how one makes a holiday a source of profit instead of 


an expense. 
A SHORT COURSE. 

For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full course 
iven by the London School of Journalism. The short “ free- 
lance” course will be amply sufficient, and, moreover, even if you 
take it up now, it will enable you to benefit by its teaching, in a 
casi. sense, upon your present holiday. Even the first lesson 
teaches one so much that I have known many students who haye 
“made money” as a result of this first lesson alone ! 

Moreover, the course itself affords a very fascinating study for 
holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely-technical course by any 
means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by 
nany students of the short course—I would as soon read 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s delightful, chatty lessons in free-lance 
journalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential 
calculus downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. 

It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
I am advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it. I 
have known quite a number of men and women who have, in the 
first instance, taken Mr. Pemberton’s short course merely with 
the idca of exploiting their holidays in the journalistic sense, but 
have found it such a capital introduction to free-lance journ: ilism 
n general that they have subsequently become more or less 
regular contributors to the daily and weekly Press. 

The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely 
open to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled all 
the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal. The 
modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
columns, which must always be furnished by professional 
journalists—is pam written by everybody for everybody. 

Yourself, your wife, your son and daughter—all may contri- 
bute, and your everyday life Bowel stic and otherwisc—affords the 
foundation of the journalistic dish. 

There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
a a plat with an old kid glove as the principal ingredient , 
the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able to par: lel 
the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of Grub 


Street would have disdained ENWARD ANTON. 





NOTE.—The Diree‘ors of the London School of Journalism 
will be pleased to receive inquiries from any readers of the 
SPECTATOR who may be interested in the subject of Mr. Edward 
Anton’s remarks, and Mr. Max Pemberton will be glad to give 
his personal advice if desired. 

Some few extracts from letters received from students are 
appended, in order to exhibit the frequency with which students 
of the L.S.J. are successful in producing saleable articles even 
whilst engaged upon the earlier lessons of the Course. 
“Guarantees” are, obviously, out of the question, since much 
depends upon the student himself, but when the instruction is 
backed up by earnest work, the Directors are unsparing in their 
efforts to assist the student to dispose of his work to the best 
advantage 





“You will be glad to hear that I have succeeded in placing a series of 
articles with the Woman’s Pictorial. The first of. these was rejected by 
several unappreciative Editors about a year ago. I re-wrote it immediately 
after I received the corrections for my first lesson—it was accepted straight 
awe ray FT 617/111. 

“ The very first thing you advised me to submit was accepted.” 
FT 636/42. 

“The article I submitted to you for Lesson 1 was accepted by the first 
paper to which I sent it. FT 1745/15 

“T should like to add that seizing upon two of the very valuable and 
pungent items in my tutor’s criticism of Exercise 1, I immediately turned 
up an old ‘rejected,’ maltreated it as advised and offered it to Tit-Bit 
To my astonishment the revised version was this time accepted—my firs t 
success.” FT 1531/84. 

“TI had hoped to touch 100 items in print by the time I wrote—but it 
stands at 98 snow, though there may be several others printed by now not 
yet paid for.’ FT 1642/114 

“ Out of fifteen articles written since by last lesson, I have sold thirteen, 
to Punch, Weekly Herald, The Captain, The Democrat, and to Drawing and 
Design.” FT 349/3 

“Since sending in my last Lesson the Daily Dispatch has publi: hed 
another article of mine. The article 1 sent to Mr. Pemberton before 
joining the School has been published in the Edinburgh Evening Neu 
cut it down as he suggested, to 1,000 words, and called it ‘Somewhere in 
the Lothians.’ ” FT 1747/15. 

“Yesterday I received a letter from the editor asking me to send articles 
on fifteen subjects chosen from the list I submitted. I am very pleased, 
especially when I remember that the only attempts I have ever made are 
the Exercises for Lessons 1 and 2. FT 1734/15. 

“Tt will perhaps interest you to know that from the advice given in 
Lesson 1, 1 was able to write an article which I sold to_the Children’s 
Newspaper. . . .” FT 1704/124. 

F After | receiving your drastic criticism of my article for Lesson II., 
Exercise 2, I realized the limitations of its market and sent it to the Editor 
of - " ho accepted and paid for it.” 1699/24, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 


NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 
PEMBERTON. 
The London School of Journalism was founded under the 


wgis of the profession itself; the guidance offered to students is 
given by professional authors of high standing. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LAN( 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by corresponde nce, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. ‘The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in al 
the foremost publications of the day. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always 
students as to the particular course of study in which they should 
engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can 
forward some short manuscript upon which an opinion can be 
based. 


THE “NORTHCLIFFE ” PRIZE. 


The Directors of the London School of Journalism announce 
that they have instituted a valuable cash Prize of £50 in 
commemoration of the late Lord Northcliffe, one of the 
Founders of the School. 

The Prize will be awarded for the best article not exceeding 
1,000 words upon a Holiday theme, and all 1926 students of 
the School who enrol before September 30th are eligible to 
complete for the “‘ Northcliffe ’’ Prize. 

Particulars will be sent with the prospectus, and all eligible 
students who have already enrolled will be notified within the 
next few weeks. 


willing to advice would-be 


Application should be made to The Prospectus Dept., 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
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are full of life and vigour. But the whole book is excellent, 
crowded with anecdotes and pieces of quick observation. 


QUAINT SIGNS OF OLDE INNS. 

(Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 
One of the most engaging occupations for an antiquary is to 
try to follow back to their origin the names of some of our old 
inns. Mr. Monson-Fitzjohn quotes an instance, for example, 
where a sign showing a kilted Highlander and the name of the 
inn as The Andrew Mac was found on being cleaned to have 
exhibited originally a battleship with the inscription, The 
Andromache. _More famous examples of the same type of 
corruption are Bag o° Nails (from Bacchanals), Tron Devil 
(from Hirondelle), Pig and Whistle (from Peg of Wassail), and 
Royal Mortar (for Martyr). But, apart from such amusing 
mistakes, there is a great deal of history hidden in our inn- 
signs, and Mr. Monson-Fitzjohn in his dictionary is perpetually 
bringing odd pieces of information to our notice. Few of us, 
for example, could say who John o° Groats was, though his 
name is so celebrated. 


By G. J. Monson-Fitzjokn. 


FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Louis Ducros. (Bell. 16s. net.) 
* Uniike the Germans,” M. Ducros remarks with a certain 
sub-acidity, “‘the French are not a nation of supermen.” 
And therefore, in consonance with his professions, he gives 
us a very human, anti-heroie picture of the state of France 
under the eighteenth-century Courts. His chief merit (apart 
from a quick eye and a ready wit) is that he does not confine 
himself to ** Society,” but shows us also the life of middle- 
class tradesmen, provincials, villagers, and the poor. Still 
his liveliest anecdotes are of the Court, the Army, the Church 
and the nobility. We gain more understanding, perhaps, 
from a short incident in the irresponsible life of Louis XV 
than we could from many ponderous sociological discussions :— 
“ Seeing the Grand Provost de Sourches in the Garden of Diana, 
he exclaimed, ‘ I will give the Grand Provost a good fright,’ where- 
upon he loosed his arrow and hit the Grand Provost in the stomach, 
but was upset at having been so skilful. The Grand Provost is 
in a bad way.” 
The volume is competently translated by Mr. W. de Geijer. 
THE ORIGIN OF BIRDS. By Gerhard Heilmann. 
and G. Witherby. 20s. net.) 
Tuis is a most valuable and interesting monograph, illus- 
trated by a hundred and forty photographs and drawings, 
and two plates in colour. The substance is severely technical 
and osteological researches may be seen to be particularly 
dry; but Mr. Heilmann has attempted to make the book 
interesting to the ordinary educated man. He writes pic- 
torially where he can, and always makes his argument coherent. 
The tracing of the changes by which birds were evolved from 
reptiles includes most of our modern scientific knowledge, 
und we hope that this book will become, in its own way, 
something of a classic. 
A SOCIAL SURVEY OF THE CITY OF EDINBURGH. 
(Edinburgh : For the Council of Social Service. 1s.) 
Some years ago valuable surveys of social work and conditions 
in Oxford and Cambridge were made by Miss Butler and Miss 
KEglantyne Jebb. A useful though less ambitious survey has 
been compiled for the Council of Social Service in Edinburgh. 
It is not by chance that these three are University cities and 
towns, for they draw help from intelligent men and women 
connected with the Universities. We are surprised to.find no 
mention of Dr. Chalmers’ name, though there are signs that 
his spirit still lives in the city, for the Churches, the University 
and the city authorities work in harmony. Their energies are 
combined in this Council and minor bodies such as the 
Juvenile Organizations Committee. They are proud of their 
work, with reason, but the sections often end with, * how 
much more could be done!’ These surveys are useful in 
themselves as records, as a stimulus at home, and as examples 


(H. F. 


elsewhcre. 


PROPHETS, PRIESTS AND PUBLICANS. By J. P. 
Arendzen. (Sands and Co. 6s. net.) 

Dr. AkeNDZEN, 2 Roman Catholic defending the Faith against 

modern criticism. has written a delightful little book which 

will interest all who are perplexed concerning the prolonged 

battle between tradition and modernism. The author is 

well informed and writes calmly, fairly and with fine critical 


insight. We specially commend his treatment of Isaiah's 
prophecy : “ Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.” 
We have read many attempts to defend the traditional 
interpretation and we must say that we think this the strongest 
defence we have seen. Of course, Dr. Arendzen touches on 
matters on which conservative theologians profoundly 
disagree ; but his book is mainly concerned with foundations 
that are acknowledged by Geneva and Canterbury as well as 
by Rome. 


THE SOUL’S SINCERE DESIRE. By Glenn Clark. 
and Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


Tus is an admirably written book, straight from the author's 
experience, on the secret of receptivity in prayer at which 
so many people stumble. The author departs from St. John’s 
Gospel in depersonalizing truth. He writes of a side of prayer 
which this age appears to have understood better than many 
preceding ages, and we commend the book to all overstrung 
persons who have never learnt how to relax themselves. 


(Hodder 


THE PICTURES AND HOW TO ENJOY THEM. By J. L. 
Caw. (Edinburgh: Under authority of H.M.’s Stationery 
Office. 6d. net.) 

Tue Director of the National Gallery of Scotland sends us a 
pamphlet on painting. It is called ‘*‘a popular guide” to 
his Gallery, but it is in no sense a catalogue of that famous 
collection. It is a history of painting in Europe and is a most 
successful effort, almost a tour de force, in conciseness and 
is well worth reading by the uninstructed whether they can 
or cannot see in Edinburgh the pictures by which he illustrates 
many of the points of his story. 


FICTION 


BARRICADE, By John Presland. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
— Mr. Presland describes revolutionary Vienna in 1848, and 
gives us not only an interesting and exciting story, but a series 
of well-finished portraits, historical and otherwise. There is a 
masterly sketch of the young Archduke Francis Joseph with 
his pitiless attitude of detachment and his “olse bonhomie to 
anyone whom he thinks devoted to his servi» . During times 
of public excitement it may be useful to have lessons from 
history of the futility of revolution conveyed in the easily 
assimilated form of fiction, although the events of the last few 
wecks lead us to hope that we have learned the lesson already. 


THE LONG SHADOW. By B.L. Jacot. (Noel Douglas. 6s. 
net.)—A series of short stories of which the account of a little 
boy's outing in a ** chairybang * and the description of a char- 
woman's evening work are the most successful. Indeed, the 
second sketch, called ** Hand to the Plough,” is extremely 
moving, and the heroine, Mrs. Hemmings, though her span 
of life is only ten pages, is drawn in such sharp detail that she 
becomes a living personage to the reader. 


THE GOLDEN BEAST. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—It is, of course, impossible for 
so prolific a writer as Mr. Phillips Oppenheim always to attain 
his highest standard, and it must be confessed that The Golden 
Beast is not among his best efforts. The frame of the story is 
well conceived, and many members of the Jewish family of 
Fernham are excellently realized ; but not only is the mystery 
of the book itself intrinsically incredible, but its elucidation 
by the oblique method makes it impossible for the reader to 
find out what Mr. Oppenheim is driving at, except incidentally. 
The book must be read with most painstaking and minute 
attention if the clue is to be grasped, and in any novel which 
may legitimately be classed as a ** thriller’ the necessity for 
the effort makes too great a demand. 


TINSEL. By Charles Hanson Towne. (Appleton, 7s. 6d. 
net.)—A most entertaining account of an American social 
climber who, beginning as a leader of fashion in Kureka, Ohio, 
rises to be a parasite in the social circle of Newport itself. The 
author writes with real humour and, social climbing be ng 
international, the aspirations, humiliations and achievements 
of Mrs. Elijah Potter Nesbit would be very little altered in a 
novel which described the same endeavours in England. 


TEEFTALLOW. By T. S. Stribling. (Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 
net.) —Readers of Fombombo will doubtless not be baffled by the 
rather involved and diflicult beginning of Mr. Stribling’s new 
novel. Others may be disconcerted by the confusion of 
events and the American slang, but readers should persevere 
beyond the first dozen chapters, for the book gives an exceed- 
ingly interesting picture of life in Tennessee, with its crudity 
and its vigour. The little village of Lanesburg combines 3 
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MANTRAP 


a new novel by 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
will be published on July 8th 


A story of the Canadian North West. In this 

his latest book Sinclair Lewis, the story-teller, the 

creator of human characters, the engineer of thrilling 

yet strictly feasible situations, has found free play 
for his gifts. 7s. 6d. net. 


By the same author 


THE JOB 


7s. 6d. net. 
MARTIN ARROWSMITH 


73. 6d. ne 


THE TRAIL OF THE 


7s. 6d. net. 


HAWK 


and at 35. 6d. net. 
BABBITT MAIN STREET 
OUR MR. WRENN FREE AIR 


‘fonathan Cape 30 ‘Bedford Square 





Ist large Edition immediately 
exhausted. 


2nd large Edition ready. 


Milestones 


(lius. 24/- net) 


» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


‘Full of quiet humour and tolerant wisdom. The 
M: irquis has a rich store oi Plat: archan anecdotes 
which throw a flash light on personages and episodes 


of the nearer and farther past: a treasure-trove of 
quotable stories.’—Morning Post “He seems to 
have an inexhaustible fund of anecdoie, and Ix 


certainly has a lively wit, so that his book is one full 
of good things.”—Iiestminster Gazette. “ A book 
, 


full of the atmosphere of good company.”— 


Daily News. 























“‘Standard’’ Poets—POPE. 


“ Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part; there all the honour lies” 
—Essay on Man. 
In these lines Pope forcibly points out that every man, no matter 
what his condition in life, has his own duties to perform, and in 
their proper performance lies all the honour. Among the duties 
that are common to every man is that of making adequate pro- 
vision for his dependants and himself in old age, and the best and 
easiest method of doing this is by means of a good life policy. 
There is no better policy for this purpose than The “* Acme” 
Policy of 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


—the highest point in the development of Life Assurance. 
This splendid policy provides: 

A Guaranteed Sum from the outset. 

A limited amount to be paid. 

A Guaranteed increase of 50% at end of 20 
years. 

Full participation in profits in the event of death 
within the 20 years. 

A Guaranteed Surrender Value at any time. 


Cessation of premiums in event of total permanent 
disablement. 


An Annuity for 10 years of one-tenth of the Sum 
Assured during such disablement. 


Write for “ Acme” Policy Leaflet “ AC 18” to 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. DUBLIN : 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 59 Dawson Street. 


& 








Naval Memories 


and Traditions 
by Apmi. Sir 


HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 21/- net) 


“Sir Herbert King-Hall, havi helped to make 
history, modestly leaves the writing of it to the 
historian: and, like a courteous host, regales his 
readers with those entertaining episodes of the 
world-wandering seaman which relieved the eternal 
monotony of sca routine: and cxecllent fare they 
are.”"—Punch, “ Abounds in good stories.”—Daily 
Chronicle. ‘ The great-heartedness of the author of 
these cheery memoirs is manifested upon every 


page.” Oust lelegraph. 





An Unexplored Pa Pass 


by 
Capt. B. K. enemies F.R.G.S. 
Wii ai ti*« du lion by 
Brig-Gen. The onl C. G. Boned, C.B., M.V.O. 
(Profusely illustrated. 18/- net.) 
“A narrative of a 1,000-mile journey to the Nara- 
Koram Himalayas, the author being the only 
European in his party.”—Daily Chrontcle. The 
author describes an attempt which he made in the 
summer of 1922, starting from Srinagar, to cross 


the New or Western Muztagh Vass, which has not 
yet been crossed or haces hy any European. 




















SARAJ EVO 
R. M. SETON-WATSON 


A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF THE GREAT 
WAR. 
“He meets and answers recent German propaganda, 
the object of which is to place on other shoulders 
than German ones the guilt of causing the War. 
Much of the book is interesting as a detective noy el.” 


Daily Mail 
HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 


Paternoster Row 
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The 14 oz.-a-week man is not 
so uncommon, he says; those 
who keep around this mark 
mostly seem to smoke the 
full strength Barney’s .. . 


PUNCHBOWLE 


Kuala Lumpur is the place of origin of the Punchbowle 





comment from which these headlines have been taken. 
The sender is an Engineer (B.Sc., 
Athlete and a big smoker. 


In the earlier letter to which he refers (used in the 
Punchbowle Advert No. 38) he admitted smoking 14/16 
ounces per week without ill effects, although “ always 
in training for a swim of a mile or a run of five 
miles.” 
Both these letters can be verified at the Bureau address below. | 
Between their dates (Sept. 10/21 and Sept. 24/24) his figures 
indicate a Punchbowle consumption exceeding two thousand 
ounces without any ill-effects. The second letter 
reads as follows :— 
“Some two years or $0 ago I wrote you from Hoylake 

“in appreciation of your ‘ PUNCHBOILE, but left for 
the Federaicd Malay States before you could have had 
lime to have replied. I was interested, therefore, to 
‘notice on looking through an old copy of ‘PUNCH, 
‘that you hed found my note of some use.” 


“The fourteen-ounce a week man is not so un- 
“common as you might suppose, and it is curious, 
hough true, that those who keep around this mark 
“mostly seem to smoke ‘PUNCHBOWLE.’ I could 
including our 


“name sou quite a dozen pals of mine, 

“own Med ical Officer, who ¢s still an inter- services 

“cing three-quarter, and who has felt no ill-effects.” 
“TI suppose I am the last fellow anyone would call 


“ sentimental, yet I cannot help associating the distinc- 


“tt fragrance of ‘PUNCHBOWLE?’ with those 
“glorious spring days on the Tloyluke links, when there 
“ cas @ bite in the atr, and the long early morning tramps 
“through Devonshire lanes—these things, or the 
“memories of them, are meat and drink to the 
= vi nglishman al road - 


“ That ts probably why there exists the world over such 
a kindly feeling towards ‘PUNCHBOIVLE’ and its 


makers.” 


-~ 4 


For average tastes medium Barney’s itself is prefer- 

able to full strength Punchbowle; for the starter-with- 

the-pipe there’s Parsons’ Pleasure, which is mild. 

©) 1/1 the oz: three strengths @ 

Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1; Also at Edinburgh. 





A.M.LE.E.) an | 





Church Pastoral-Aid 
Society. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking at the 

Annual Meeting, said : 
“* T thank God for the Society. I have been 
at the head of three dioceses in succession, 
and in every one of them I have known what 
we owe to this Society. . . . I am 
glad to bear my testimony to the value of 
this Society and its place in our Church’s 


Life.” 
The Archbishop of York writes: 


“ T can only say that the parishes now receiv- 
ing grants (in the Province of York) are 
worthy of them. Indeed I do not know 
how their work could be carried out without 
the help of the Scciety, for which I am very 
grateful.” 




















Subscriptions and donations will be gratefully received 
by The Secretaries, 
Church Pastoral- Aid Society, 


Falcon Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 











ROLLS-ROYCE 


Lubrication 


We have the pleasure to announce 
that after exhaustive tests, Messrs. 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd., have included 


d 
M) 
d 
d 
WAKEFIELD | 
b 
d 
) 
d 
") 


66 XL 99 


among the standard articles 
mended for use with Rolls-Royce 


6 recom- 
Cars. 
( So is set the hall-mark upon this famous 
oil, the Aristocrat of Lubricants, and 
16 the product of an all-British Firm. 
You may not own a Rolls-Royce, but 
you can use a lubricant of the same 
irreproachable quality— i 


WAKEFIELD 












C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., 
Specialists in Motor Lubrication, 
6 Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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puritanism of outlook in all sex matters with a perfect toler- 
ance of lynching and other methods of amateur justice: the 
dramatis personae are all drawn vividly and crudely like the 
signposts hanging outside village inns. This is not attractive 
reading, but it has life and drama. 


CIRCE ISLAND and THE GIRL AND THE FAUN. By 
Eden Phillpotts. (Grant Richards. 6s. net.)—Anyone who 
is weary of the bustle and noise of the modern world will be 
charmed with Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ classical experiments. 
Purists perhaps will prefer the legends round which he weaves 
his charming fancies in their original state ; but it must be 
confessed that most people will find the narrative dealing with 
Odysseus, Circe, Simo and Amphion very refreshing. Mr. 
Phillpotts’ charming style is, of course, the attraction of 
these fantasies. 

THE WAR GOD WALKS AGAIN. By F. Britten Austen. 
(Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Britten Austen's 
very alarming stories are sponsored by ‘* Ole Luk-Oie,”” whose 
writings gave much food for thought to all students of pre-War 
military psychology. The present book is more rich in brute 
fact than in the subtleties of brain work and describes the 
appalling results of the future methods of warfare—chemical, 
mechanical and above all aerial. The civilian reader will 
come to the conclusion that if the author’s prophecies are 
fulfilled, civilization as we know it will certainly be entirely 
wiped out, whatever nation may prove the victor in a new 
World War. No miracles of personal valour will be of the 
slightest use against the pitiless efficiency of machines, and 
if more than one great Power develops real efficiency in air 
craft, the effect on the civilian population will be so dis- 
astrous that victory will be as costly to the life of the nation 
as defeat. Mr. Britten Austen makes a very complete and 
artistic tragedy out of each of his sketches, and if they do not 
promise enjoyment to the average reader, they wil! certainly 
furnish him with plenty of excitement. 


A PEAKLAND FAGGOT. The Collected Short Stories of 


R. Murray Gilchrist. Witha Preface by Eden Phiilpotts. (Faber 
and Gwyer. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Eden Phillpotts in his intro- 
duction criticizes this collection with much more truth and 
poignancy than is possible in these short notes. Although the 
studies were, no doubt, some of them written after 1900, yet 
the whole feeling of the book is that of the nineteenth century. 
In some ways a comparison with Miss Mitford’s Our Village 
will occur to the reader, though these sketches are far more 
robust than Miss Mitford’s peaceful and idyllic prose. The 
first story of all, * A Strolling Player,” is one of the most 
successful and gives the same quality of pleasure as that for 
which a miniature is valued. Lovers of literature will find 
delightful reading in this book, but to enjoy the full flavour 
the stories should not be consumed at one long draught, but 
sipped sketch by sketch. 

UNDER THE CHERRY TREE. By Peter Traill. (Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. net)—This delightful title is taken from a 
Japanese proverb, “In the market-place there is money ; 
but under the cherry tree there is rest and peace.” Mr. 
Peter Traill describes in this Elysium a young dilettante and 
four charmingly superficial ladies of fashion who drift 
through life discussing trivialities with some degree of wit. 
Mr. Aubrey Hammond's illustrations are humorous and 
decorative. There is an Oscar Wilde and Aubrey Beardsley 
touch about the book; it is slight but entertaining. 

RED EARTH. By Jane England. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
This book, though it has the almost inevitable signs of imma- 
turity belonging to a first novel, gives a very vivid description 
of a girl in a farm near Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, whose 
father has married a Boer woman. The loneliness of a South 
African farm and the difliculties which have to be contended 
with are well portrayed, and the heroine is an attractive figure. 
The plot is rather weak, but the author writes with considerable 
mastery of her medium. 

ANGRY DUST. By Eric Maschwitz. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
—Nicholas Ormeroyd is only interested in cngines, horse- 
power and invoices. He learns by bitter experience that, 
unlike engines, ‘* Love will not be constrained by mas‘ery.” 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, July 6th, at 5.30 p.m.--Is Sctentiric INVENTION 
Brecominc A Nutsance ? Professor A. M. Low and Mr. E. V. 
Knox (‘‘ Evoe”’ of Punch) will speak. In aid of King Edward's 
Hospital Fund for London, at the London School of Economies. 
Tickets can be obtained from the Secretary, London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, W.C. 2. 

Thursday, July 8th, at 8 p.m.—A mass meeting of the Emrire 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, at the Queen’s Hall. Sir Robert Horne 
will speak. Tickets to be obtained from the Secretary, Empire 
Industries Association, 26 Abingdon Street, S.W. 1. 

Friday, July 9th, at 8.45 p.m.—Toustoy’s PLays. A leeture by 
M. Nabokoff. Under the auspices of the Tolstoy Society. At 43 
Portland Place, W.1. Tickets 5s. to be obtained from Mrs. E, 
Snowdon, 3 Lincoln Street, S.W. 3. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


MISCELLANEOUS.— Influencing Human Behaviour. By H. A. 
Overstreet. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) Heredity. 5th Edition 
By J. Arthur Thomson. (Murray. 21s.) River 
Thames. By F. V. Morley. (Methuen. 16s.)—— 
Blotted Scutcheons. By Horace Wyndham. (Hutchin- 
son. 18s.) Carnations. By Montagu Allwood. 
(Couniry Life. 12s. 6d.) Winchester College Cricket, 
By E. B. Noel. (Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d.) . 
Roman Catholicism. By Rev. C. H. H. Wright. (Re- 
ligious Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) The Psalmists. Edited 
by D. C. Simpson. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
- The Psalter. By A. C. Welch. (Oxford University 
Press. 5s.) 

History, Pouirics AND Economics.—Turkey. By Arnold 
J. Toynbee and Kenneth P. Kirkwood. (Benn. 15s.) 
- The Reformation in England. By W. H. Beckett. 
(Religious Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) England in Tudor 
Times. By L. F. Salzman. (Batsford. 7s. 6d.) - 
“pisodes in the History of England. By A. J. Ireland. 
(Longmans. 6s.) Methodism and Modern World Pro- 
blems. By R. W. Allen. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) The 
Creed of a Tory. By Pierse Loftus. (Philip Allan. 
10s. 6d.) Social Theories of the Middle Ages. By 
Bede Jarrett. (Benn. 16s.) Restoring Currency 
Standards. By E. L. Hargreaves. (P. S. King. 6s.) 

Trave..— Touraine and its Chdteaua. By Uenry Debraye. 
(Medici Society. 7s. 6d.) So Yow re Going to Englana 
By Clara E. Laughlin. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) Echoes 
in Cornwall. By C.C. Rogers. (Bodley Head. 6s.) - 
The Isle of Man. By Agnes Herbert. (Bodley Head. 
6s.) Happy Days in the West Country. By F. H. 
Keyworth. (Melrose. 5s.) 

Lirerature._—The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Letters. 
Vol. VIII. (Benn. £3 38s. the set.) Click and 
Soracha. By George Moore. (Nonesuch. £2 2s.) - 
Child Verses. By Austin Priestman. (Stockwell. 4s.) 
- A Bouquet from France. By Wilfrid Thorley. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Biocrarny.— Madame Blavatsky. By G. Baseden Butt. 
(Rider. 10s. 6d.) Haydn. By Michel Brenet. Trans- 
lated by C. L. Leese. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 

Art.— Living Sculpture. By Bertram Park and Yvonne 
Gregory. (Batsford. 21s.) Old English Plate. 11th 
Edition. By W. J. Cripps. (Murray. 25s.) 

Novets.—This Day's Madness. By the Author of * The 
House Made With Hands.” (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) - 
Flatland. By A. Square (EK. A. Abbott). (Blackwell. 
7s. 6d.) What Really Happened. By Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) The Rossetti and Other 
Tales. By E. Temple Thurston. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Saviours of Society. By Stephen McKenna. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE PAST HALF YEAR 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY, 


At the beginning of 1926, business men viewed the vear 
with some apprehension. There were not wanting indica- 
tions of improvement in the general financial and economic 
situation, trade showed some small signs of reviving and 
financial activities were considerable. Nevertheless, it 
was known that the coal output was only being made 
possible by State subsidies and that with the expiration 
of such subsidies on April 30th, a critical moment 
must arrive. Accordingly, a good deal of caution was 
displayed during the opening months of the year, and 
when the apprehended moment arrived it was found that 
the caution had been justified, for not only did the great 
coal stoppage begin, but it became coincident with a 
general strike. It was soon found that under the leadership 
of extremists the miners were unlikely to co-operate in 
the matter of increasing output, and at the moment of 
writing the coal stoppage, which began at the end of 
April, is still in force. A two months’ coal stoppage in 
Great Britain is something which can never occur without 
inflicting severe economic loss upon the country and 
therefore, inany backward glance over the past six months, 
it is impossible to describe the half-year as being other 
than an unfavourable one in everything pertaining to 
progress in real economic strength, or in wealth accumu. 
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lation. Itis too early yet to determine the precise measure 
of the financial loss either to the Exchequer or to the 
nation at large, but that even on the most favourable 
assumption it will be a heavy one can scarcely be gainsaid. 


SECURITIES IMPROVE. 

In spite of these unfavourable features (to which 
must be added the heavy decline in our Exports), the fact 
remains that at present there has been scant reflection of 
them either in the National Revenue figures or in the 
movements in securities on the Stock Exchange, a con- 
spicuous feature being the strength of high-class investment 
securities. Some of your readers may remember that from 
the outset I suggested that while the coal stoppage must 
seriously affect our economic position, it was conceivable 
that the industrial depression might occasion a concentra- 
tion of investment resources upon the security market 
instead of a large portion being diverted to industrial 
activities. Such, of course, has been the case and, aided, 
possibly, by foreign buying prompted by the flight from 
depreciating Continental currencies to sterling securities, 
investment markets show a fairly substantial improvement 
for the six months. This is well brought out in the follow- 
ing table taken from the Bankers’ Magazine, which 
contrasts the valuation of 365 representative stocks on 
the 18th of the present month with those of the middle 
of December last year. 
TABLE SHOWING VALUES OF 
AGGREGATE VARIATION DURING 

{000's omitted. | 
Market Values. 


SECURITIES AND THEIR 
THE PAST MONTH. 





Department, containing Dec. 17, June 18, Change 
1925. 1926. on the Six 
months. 
£ £ £ 
10 British and Indian Funds 3.176.827 3,209,254 32,427 
9 Corporation (U.K.) Stocks .. 42,287 42,386 + 99 
8 Colonial Government Stocks 69,267 68,257 — 1,010 
8 Corporation Stocks (Colonial) 19,918 20,096 -f- 178 
7 Do. do. (Foreign) 13,130 13,588 -+ 458 
26 Foreign Government Stocks 217,177 225,891 8,634 
6 British Railway Debenture 
Stocks - 188,016 192,501 -} 4,485 
6 Do. Preference Stoe he 227,126 233,809 6,683 
7 United States Bonds (Gold) 121,885 125,700 3,815 
87 Fixed Interest Stocks .. 4,075,633 4,131,392 -+ 55,769 
43 British Railway Ordinary 
Stocks . 181,005 181.035 4 30 
5 Indian Railway Stoc she 20,967 22,655 -- 1,688 
5 Colonial Railways 105,206 112,628 -++ 7,422 
11 United States Railw ay Shares 493,930 486,565 -—— 7,365 
20 Foreign Railways 97,804 97,140 -- 664 
13 British Bank Shares .. 185,619 188,709 -+- 3,090 
18 Colonial and Foreign Bank 
Shares 85,191 88,728 -+- 3,537 
10 Brewery Stocks 24,004 $2,462 - 1,542 
7 Canals and Docks “ss 22,140 18,733 3,407 
38 Commercial and Industrial 
Shares 469,538 483,600 14,062 
8 Electric Lighting and Bemse 15,266 15,458 192 
9 Financial, Land and Invest- 
ment Shares 22,966 23,072 - 106 
7 Gas Stocks .. oe 27,137 26.909 228 
17 Insurance Shares ” - 135,509 138,454 t 2.945 
14 Tron, Coal and Steel Shares .. 42.577 40,874 -—- 1,703 
5 Nitrate Shares ‘a o* 3,578 2.351 1,227 
10 Oil Shares ae ‘a ee 147,886 150,175 2,289 
9 Rubber Shares 7 ee 16,714 14,886 1,828 
5 Shipping Shares ar ae 22,932 23,067 + 135 
6 Tea Shares ca 9,351 9,262 - 89 
9 Tele: graphs and Tele »phones. . 34,722 34,655 - 67 
7 Tramways and Omnibus 21,058 24,764 3,706 
19 South African Mines 93,422 94,885 1,463 
6 Copper Mining Shares 42,644 39.507 3,137 
7 Miscellaneous Mining Shares 7.733 8,219 486 
78 Variable Dividend Securities 2,388,899 2.408.793 19,894 
365 Crand totals . 6,464,532 6,540 185 75,653 


From the foregoing, it will be seen that in Fixed Interest 
Securities the rise in capital values for the six months is 
no less than £56,000,000 while variable dividend stocks 
have risen by nearly £20,000,000. For the appreciation 
in British and Indian Funds a big rise in the latter is partly 
responsible, while as regards Foreign Government Stocks, 
Brazilian and Japanese Funds have been leading favourites. 

Rist 1x INpustrRiats. 


In view of the industrial depression even British 


Railways Stocks have been remarkably steady during 





the six months. In the case of the Prior Charge issues, 
it has no doubt been a case of a sympathetic rise with 
gilt-edged stocks generally, but it will be noted that 


even Ordinary Stocks have been maintained, though 
it must not be forgotten that until recently these 


securities have shown almost a record depreciation, 
It will also be noted that the rise in Variable Dividend 
Stocks would have been greater but for the decline in 


United States Railway Shares. Another interesting 
and, at first sight, surprising feature is the strength 


shown in the Commercial and Industrial group, but it 
must be recognised that the improvement is mainly 
traceable to particular groups such as Tobacco shares, 
shares of Artificial Silk companies, and the securities 
of some of the Newspaper groups. In the case of key 
industries like Iron, Coal and Steel there is a further 
decline to note, though on the other hand it is satisfactory 
to note the small improvement in Shipping shares. 

Of course, there are various directions in’ which 
movements during the half-vear have been unfavourable, 
but on the whole the half-year has been a reasonably 
good one in the Stock Market and the volume of business 
has been by no means insignificant. 


INCREASED GoLD RESERVES. 
This improvement in many groups has been achieved in 
spite of the fact that the period has been moderately 


active in the matter of new capital creations. With 
few exceptions these issues, although they have 


aggregated about £110,000,000 for the half-year (as 
compared with about £100,000,000 for the first half of 
last year), have been thoroughly well absorbed. In 
view of the fact that so many of them have been either 
of a Foreign or a Colonial character, and in view of the 
further consideration of the general trade depression 
and decline in Exports, not the least striking feature of 


the six months has been the steadiness of the American 
exchange on London, while, during the six months, 


quite a fair amount of gold has been gained by the Bank 
of England. 


Lookinc AHEAD. 


It will be seen, therefore, that there has been a good 
deal in the way of financial developments during the 
first half of 1926 which must be regarded as encouraging 
in character, and we probably owe that fact in part at 
least to the cautious attitude adopted at the beginning 
of the year. Our economic difficulties did not come as 
bolts from the blue but were foreseen some time ahead. 
Indeed, it might be said that just as extreme caution 
occasioned stagnation of business and a setback in 
prices during the beginning of the half year, so, following 
upon the collapse of the great strike, there has been 
a disposition to take an optimistic view of the future 
and to believe that ultimately the industrial situation 
will improve as a result of lessons learned from the 
experience of the unpleasant fortnight at the beginning 
of May. 

Pros AND Cons. 

Whether this optimism will be justified in the near 
future remains to be seen. It may be well, however, 
to remember that just as the ill-effects of the coal crisis 
their been 


were lessened by reason of having 
anticipated, so, if hopes with regard to an _ early 
termination of our industrial troubles should not be 


fulfilled, a reaction in securities is not at all improbable. 
Nor must the fact of the recent large issues of capital 


be left out of consideration, for already there are not 
wanting signs of a little financial congestion. Moreover, 
even if the coal output is resumed shortly the effect 


of the prolonged stoppage may be felt for some time, 
and we are now approaching the period of the year when 
the American exchange is usually more sensitive to 
adverse trade balances than it is during the first six 
months of the year. It is possible, of course, that an 
sarly settlement of the coal crisis might mean an early 
reduction in the Bank Rate, especially if, in the meantime, 
there should be a further decline in the official Discount 
Rate in New York. These, however, are all favourable 
possibilities which have been kept in view during recent 
weeks, just as, six months ago, markets were alive 
to the dangers of the coal situation. I am inclined 
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THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Established 1856 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for the Poor Country 
Clergy. 


HE Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly ask 
for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a very 
low ebb, FOR GRANTING HETP TO COUNTRY CLERGY- 
MEN and to those in provincial towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. 
Cases are frequent where for 6, 8, or 10 years—sometimes even longer 
a Clergyman has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 
It is requested that all sums sent for this special purpose may be 
marked “ Holiday Fund.’ 
The Society also makes om Grants periedically from its General Fund 
in times of emergency, and gives assistance to the Clergy, their Widows, 
and Orphan Daughters in all Parts of the Empire. At each Fortnightly 





Meeting of the Committee some Hundreds of Pounds are distributed in 
this way. 

Cheques should be crossed ‘“ Westminster Bank, Ltd.,” and made 
payable to MANDEVILLE B., PHIL L ibs Secretary. 



















HY long for the convenience and 
economy of your own electric lighting— 





make it a reality with a moderately-pri 

easily-installed P.W.A. Lister 

Economic at in maintenance and running f i H 66 Y 99 
costs—provides any number of lights, ¢ 


LB vacuum ¢ inaninn and other work, and can $ 

be used for water pumping, dairy work, etc. we 
Outfits include Ask for List E.L. 450/1, post free. . FLA V Ol R 

Engine, Battery, Parker, Winder & Achureh. Ltd, | . 

Dynamo and Eiectrical Engineers, BIRMINGHAM. fs 
Switch beard, 
Fucl Tank, Ex- 
haust Piping, 
Foundation 


Bolts, etc., ete. 
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The exceptionally fine “nutty 
flavour of Three Nuns Tobacco 


cannot be produced cheaply. It 





calls for very high grades of leaf, 








skilfully blended and slowly 
matured. Yet Three Nuns is a 
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SUPERANNUATION ! 


Assurance with a famous British 


Mutual Life Office. | 
The Scottish Widows Fund Life | 


Assurance Society is one of the = 


offices on the panel for Members | Z 
of the Federated Superan:uation : Z3 


System for Universities, and trans- 


= acts all classes of Life Assurance 3 
= and Annuity Business. NUN 


| Scottish Widows | 4 The Tobacco 

2 er : of Curious Cut 
= 5 4 

: AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 12 an ounce 


FOUNDED 1815. FUNDS: 251 MILLIONS. = 





really economical tobacco, for it 
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|| B never crumbles in the pouch 





and burns slowly in the pipe. 
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In Packets: 1 0z. 1/2; 2 0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 02. 2/4; 4 0z. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


Prospectus and full information 
on application: —Head Office: 
9 St. Indrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. L. Lidstone, Manager and 
Actuary.) London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 (Phone: 
Avenue 1066 and 3447), and 


17. Waterloo Place, S.W.1 Vibes : Fan 
» SW. fo Meath 
(Phone: Gerrard 5021). Ze reat A 
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a —~ 
STEPHE nN Mitcue rt & Son, 36, St Andrew Square, Glasgow, Branch of 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 


£56 
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“T find my Clyno 


an absolute treasure. 



































It’s just fine.” 8 HTT 
ve i 
The New 13 h.p. —— 


4-Seater 
(as tllustrated) 


£260 
































Miss TSeqgy ONeil & her new Clyno: 


VERYONE who drives a Clyno is every bit as enthusiastic 


_4 about the car as is Miss Peggy O'Neil. 
For the Clyno combines economical upkeep with ample power, 
absolute ease of control, perfect suspension and an appearance of 


individuality. 





London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 


THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (i922), LTD., ROOTES LTD., 141 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. Routes Service Works 
LOOGE PLACE, ST. JOHN'S WOOD ROAD, N.W.8. MANCHESTER: LOOKERS LTO. C.C.9 
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Let the “Old Equitable” provide for you 
children’s education at School and Univer: 
sity in event of your death. 





Persons interested should write for 
quotations ctating the ages of parent and 
children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
THE LUXURY Founded 1762 


SMOKE WITH 
ADISTINCTIVE 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


FLAVOUR No Shareholders Sie, Gomeiiackes 





/ sii 
bee aehat 13 COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 
hat . 5/2 5% TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 5% 
4lb Tin The CORPORATION of BLACKBURN is prepared to accept LOANS 

on mortgage of the rate and properties for terms of three or five years 
at 5 per cent. interest. The mortgages issued are trustee securities, and 


are prepared free of charge to the lender. 
Investments may be made from £20 upwards. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
R. G. PYE, Borough Treasurer. 
Dept. 3, Town Hall, Blackburn. 


ROYALTY. (Ger. 3855.) Monday Next, at 8.30. 
MATINEES, THURS. and SAT., at 2.30. (For Two Weeks Only.) 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A Comedy by Turgenev. 
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to think, therefore, that if favourable expectations should 
be justified in the matter of coal and the labour situation 
generally, steadiness rather than further gains may be 
the principal feature of the investment markets, with 
possibly increased activity in Variable Dividend securities. 


.T XT 7 . . 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
MARINE INSURANCE LOSSES. 
Snortty after the War there was quite a boom in the forma- 
tion of new insurance companies to take advantage on the one 
hand of the absence of the German reinsurance companies, 
and on the other hand to participate in the apparently profit- 
able conditions then prevailing in marine insurance. Of these 
companies few that were not formed under the auspices of 
old-established concerns have survived, and some of the older 
companies which launched out into marine insurance on their 
own account have since gone out of the business altogether. 
One comparatively young company which launched out 
actively after the War was the Consolidated Assurance, whose 
business was carried on for several years with every appear- 
ance of prosperity. The latest accounts, however, show that 
heavy losses are anticipated in the Marine Department, the 
company carrying £300,000 to its Marine Fund this year in 
order to increase the Reserve, and the Profit and Loss account 
shows an adverse balance of £225,176. The company’s fully 
paid £1 shares rose to nearly £4 in 1921, when the dividend 
was 25 per cent., but their present quotation is about 2s., and 
no price is quoted for the partly paid shares, which are £1 
shares on which only 2s. per share has been paid up. The dis- 
closure of these poor results has brought down the prices of 
the shares of some of the companies formed in association with 
old-established insurance undertakings, although there is no 
reason to suppose that in their case traditional caution has 
not been exercised in the selection of marine business. 
* * = x 
KASSALA COTTON, 

Although this company has net yet entered the dividend 
lists, the recent Annual Report and the statements at the 
General Meeting show that some progress is being made, 
and the Company’s first crop of cotton grown from the 1924 
flood, and packed and marketed during the first half of last 
year, amounted to 27,177,000 kantars of seed cotton. For the 
year the Company also showed a realized net profit of £69,861 
and therefore, in addition to meeting the Debenture Interest, 
the Company was able to extinguish its Debit Balance of 
£15,499 brought forward from the previous vear, still leaving 
a balance on the right side of £24,362. Unfortunately, the 
chairman had to state that prospects of the cotton crop for the 
current season were poor, owing to an unsatisfactory flood 
in the previous year. Progress is being made, however, with 
the Italian irrigation scheme in Eritrea and the works are 
reported to be so well advanced towards completion as to 
make it possible to use the 1926 flood. 


A. W.K. 














WORLDS STRONGEST 


RUBBER BANDS 


OF STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no bettzr way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 











All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





COMPANY MEETING. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA. 


The ordinary general meeting of the Imperia! Bank of Persia 
was held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.C.S.1., K.C.V.O. (cheirn anof thecompany), 
who'presided, said in the course of his speech . Gentlemen, you will, 
I think, expect me to refer to the important event—the dynastic 
revolution—which has taken plece in Persia since we met together a 
year ayo. 

From time to time in my annual addresses during the last five 
years I have told you something of the career of the remarkable 
man who has now become the Shah-in-Shah of Persia. ‘To recapitu- 
late very briefly, you will recollect that early in 1921, when orders 
were issued for the withdrawal of the British Brigade, which hed 
been stationed since the latter years of the war in Northern Persia, 
some enxiety and alarm was felt as to what would happen in Persia 
when the troops left. The situation certainly did appear somewhat 
critical at the time, owing to the persistent Bolshevist pressure from 
the North, the obvious weakness of the Central Government, and 
the fact that a rebellion of a rather serious character had taken 
place in Mezanderen. 

Fortunately, the ovcesion produced the man, and it was in 
February, 1921, that Reza Khan Pehlevi, the comm*nder of the 
Persian Cossacks, recognising the emergency and the need for 
immediate action, merched his men from Kazvin to Teheren and 
induced the Shah to appoint him Minister of War. He at once 
proceeded to reorganise and improve the army, to put down with a 
strong hand the trouble in Mazanderan and several other local 
disturbances, and gradually, with much wisdom ancd moderation, 
to make his influence felt in every branch of the administration. 
In short, first as Minister of War and later as Prime Minister, after 
the Shah’s departure for urope, he ruled the country with such 
success, and his personality appealed so strongly to the imagination 
of the people, that at last, a few months ago, after the Meijliss, or 
National Assembly, had formally recorded a vote deposing the 
absent Ahmed Shah, a Constituent Assembly, called together to 
consider the position, decided, by a prectically unanimous vote, to 
invite Reza Khan to ass:ime the crown in his place. 

With the aid of the American advisers he has greatly improved 
its financial position. He has displayed greet energy and enterprise 
in developing its resources and, as | told you last year, he is now 
means of 





giving his serious attention to the improvement of the 
communication by railways and road, which is one of the crying 
needs of Persia. Even the improvement of the coinege has been 
included in his programme, and this will facilitate financial and 
treading transactions. 

The up-to-date methods now in force in the Teheran treasury are 
due to the initiative of the financial adviser, and the Quarterly 
Return of Revenue and Expenditure now regularly issued by his 
department gives a useful summary of the reforms instituted, which 
have greatly helped our work end our relations with the Government. 
As you will realise, the velve of a banker i3 siiown in en emergency. 
Emorgencies and reforms cell for expenditure very often in advence 
of incoming revenues, and | am glad to say that we have always 
been able to afford the Persian Government treasury officials the 
financial accommodation they have needed from time to time. 

The Shah's coronation, es no doubt you have heard, took place 





with great éclat on the 25th April, and I em sure you wv itl wish on 
this occasion to join the board in expressing very respectfully our 
| earnest hope thet His Imperial Majesty may have a long and 
prosperous reign. (Heer, hear.) 


At one time during the year, owing to the failure of the crops, 
prevatled in 
nd not- 


places epproaching femine 
In spite of the famine ; 


severe scarcity—in son 
the Northern Provinces of Persia. 
withstanding the fact thet some disorgenization of business ond loss 
to traders resulted from the embargo imposed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment on all exports of produce froma Persia to Russia. except cotton, 
owing to a diplomati dispute concerning the Caspian Sea fisheries, 


trede on the whole has been well maintained and the 


business of 


the Bank has expanded in a very satisfactory manner. As a corse- 
quence, we have found it desirableto open new branches et Birjand, 
Burujird and Pehlevi (Enzeli) in Persia, and elso at Kirkuk in frag, 
and these will, we hope. add to the volume of our business 

The increasing prosperity of the country is clearly reflected in 
the bank’s position, and | think we mey claim that the statement of 
accounts is very satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 

Our note circulation has increased by more than £540,000 and 





our deposits by no less than £946,000, while on the assets side, 
compared with last year’s figures, “cash in hand, at bankers and 
at call”? has risen by over t) millions to the sum of £4,243.971. 
There is a small decrease of £45,000 under investments, but you will 
notice that if you take the two items of cash and investments 
together w 
of no less than £5,897.955 

in no doubt as to our ability to deal 


»are in possession of readily liquid resources to the amount 
a figure which, | think, will leave you 
with any fresh business that 
may arise. 

The profit and loss account is, 1 think, equally satisfactory. The 
net profit at £129,401 is a record in the history of the Bank, and it 
enables us to increese our ennual transfer to the reserve fund from 
£30,000 to £50,000, to write £30,000 off the bank premises account, 
to raise the-final dividend to 6s. a shere, inaking a total of 10s. per 
share for the year, and to carry forwerd a sum of £38,967 4s. Id, 
| It isa great satisfaction to the board that we are at last able to pay 
| you the same net dividend, free of tax, as you received in the year 

before the war. but you Ww ill,of course. realise that owing to the rise 
in IYES, 





in income tax this requires a larger sum than was necesary 


| The report and accounts were adopted, 
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HE tobacco in these cigarettes has been ; 
specially selected for its mild, cool HB " 
fragrance and superb smoking qualities. : Q 
The finest growths of Virginia leaf, unique 
manufacturing skill and facilities thus contribute 
their full share to your enjoyment. 


PLAYER'S N° 3 


“VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
In Packets 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


With or without Cork Tips. 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Also in }-lb. card boxes at §|- 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


. 
BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (or GREAT BRITAIN & tRELANO), LTO. 3.°. 74, 
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ADIAN 


’* SPANS THE WORLD 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 

















EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


‘Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 




















When in Canada stay at 


an Canadian Pacific Hotels 
9 For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
Havanas dest CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
EEE 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


th ey TO unique or Local Agents everywhere. 
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NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 
For Full Particulars Apply to: 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 


Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 
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Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Gates, etc., free on 
application. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 











FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS | 
US YOUR DEVELOPING 


pVALLACE HEATON Led 


SEND 


*Phone: 
Mayfair 2066 











Use Only “KODAK” Film 


The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
“ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 




































| For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate Ac 


Pv 2% & 46 








Sold everywhere 








every support. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN, 


President: 
H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions, 
3,000 Girls have Household 
duties, et 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
"ss PYey Che Lira: ms: 
CLAYTON, Esq. 
164, SHAFTESBURY ee LONDON, W.C. 2, 
Banke 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, 





been trained for 








‘High Holborn, W.C. 2. 








A piece of Constructive Christianity deserving of 




















National Institute for 


the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


Headquarters: 


228 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 


Chairman; Captain E. B. B, Towse, V.C., C.B.E. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ITS WORK. 


IV.—-RELIEF, MAINTENANCE OF HOMES, 
AND ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL WORK. 


Relief and Training.—The relief of the blind poor 
through the local associations for the blind is an important 
part of the Institute’s work. There is a special fund for 
training ex-service men, not eligible for other assistance, 
and the blind dependents of serving and ex-service men. 
Many ex-soldiers formerly “on the rocks” are now earn- 
ing their tiving in different occupations, and the fund has 
indeed proved a blessing. 


Provision of Apparatus, Games, ete.—An activity of 
the Institute which is vital to the well-being of the blind 
is its research work, which is controlled by a special Techni- 
cal and Research Committee. Careful investigation is made 
of any invention or idea which may tend to ameliorate the 
hardships of blindness. The Institute provides all kinds of 
apparatus, such as Braille writers, shorthand machines, 
watches, mathematical boards, etc., together with a large 
selection of games, such as chess, draughts, playing cards, 
etc., specially adapted for the blind. 


Homes and Hostels for the Blind.—Several Homes 
and Hostels are provided and maintained by the Institute. 
These include a Guest Home for the Aged Blind at 
Chester, Homes for Blind Women at Brighton and Clifton, 
a Convalescent Holiday Home at St. Leonards-on-Sea, and 
a Hostel and Club for Blind Women in London. 


Assistance Given to Local Work.—In addition to the 
national work described in this series of announcements, 
the Institute helps local work for the blind by allocating 
large sums of money, amounting, since 1915, to £229,000 
to local societies for the blind in all parts of the country. 
In this way the number of separate appeals is reduced. 
The Greater London area is dealt with in the same way 
through the Greater London Fund, of which it is interesting 
to note that both the joint secretaries are blind. In all its 
work the Institute makes a point of employing the blind 
wherever possible, the number of its blind employees 
amounting to 236. 


If you have read this and the previous announce- 
ments you are now able to judge for yourself the 
national importance of the Institute’s work. Should 
this work cease or be in any way curtailed it would 
be little short of a national disaster. 
appeal is therefore made to you to contribute what- 
ever you can towards the maintenance of the Institute. 
To become an subscriber is the very best 
form of assistance, and it is hoped that you will fill 
in the accompanying form and forward it at once. 


A most earnest 


annual 


1Y 


To the Hon. Treascurers or TUE 
NATIONAL Inst! FOR THE BLIND 


28 Great Portland Street, London, W 


T have much pleasure in a ting the above Institut 
followi: manner; 


Annual Subscription £ oy 
Enclosed please find ' v 

Name 

Address 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 


Tine. 
74°, for 26; and 10°, for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occ 


supying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


9 


with remittance to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








FOR SALE AND TO LET 


VENTRAL London.—Good Light Office and Room 
Furnished, suit architect, working jeweller, &c.— 
40 Verulam St., Gray's Inn, Holborn. 
ADY owning Small House, Garage, 1 Acre in beauti- 
4 ful position Sussex, extensive views, wishes 
another, or others, to share her*home ; 1odern conveni- 
ences.— Box 1359, the Spectator, 13 York Strect, W.C. 2. 
‘UIT Professional Men. Comfortable home life and 
\ good attendance, in lady’s quiet house near Ken- 
sington Gardens.—P., 28 Cleveland Gardens, W. 2. 
i LET. --The Mansion of Netherby, in Cumberland 
(unfurnished), with extensive pleasure grounds 
and gardens, 

















Suitable for School, Hydro, or Instituticn ; 
Electric light from private plant ; central heating; water 
trom R.D.C. main; sanitation up to date.—Apply J. W. 
Katy, Netherby Estate Office, Longtown, Cumberland. 
W SSTON-SUPER-MARE for Health and Happi- 
ness.—Superior Flats to Let in beautiful and 
healthy surroundings (sca and land views);  self- 
contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
convenience, Rentals (inclusive) from £100 yearly. No 
premiums ; fixtures free; owner of 200 flats. Apply 
HENRY BUTT, Weston-Super-Mare (or Agents). 
YORKSHIRE, North Riding.-Country bungalow, 
furnished, garage, tennis court, bath; fine view ; 
July, August, Sept.—Pratt, North Parade, Bradford. 

















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.-—Special 
¢ Training in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve 
months. Residential Hostels recommended and posts 
after training secured through Appointments Department. 
Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers 











Association (Incorporated), 54 Russell Sq.. W.C. 1. 
TREY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BLOEMFON- 
A TEIN (UNLON OF SOUTH AFRICA), 


LECTURER IN) ENGLISH. 


APPLICATIONS are invited fer the post of Senior 
Tecturer in Enelish at a salary of £450 per annum 
rising, after a probationary period of two yeara, by 
sunual increments of £25 to £650 per annum, plus the 
relative loeal allowance, 


The work will include Philology with Phonetics and 
Literary Criticiom, up to the standard required for the 


Higher Teachers’ Diploma and M.A. students, 
Applications (three copies) should reach the under 
signed not later than Saturday, October 30th next, 


and the successful candidate will be expected to assume 





iluties at the beginning of the new session, towards 
middle of February, 1927 
K. Bb. SAAYMAN, 
Registrar. 
May 17th, 1926, 
ORD MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL FOR 


CHILDREN, ALTON, HANTS. 
(Surgical Tuberculosis) Probationers are received at 
the above Hospital at the age of lS years. Training is for 
three years, and is valuable to thore intending to become 
fully-trained Nurses, but who are too yvoung for general 
training. Part of the training may be given at the Seaside 
Branch at Hayling Island. Candidates must be well- 
educated, Salary £16 first year, £20 second year, £24 
third year, with board, lodging, unitorm and laundry. 
Particulars sent on application to the Matron 
NVALID knits ete, 6c. —Miss 
Pampisford Hall, Cambr 

q2 ORE: HING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR 
ry THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS which gives 
that practical help so seldom found in choosing careers 
for boys anl girls. Described as “a beacon directing 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have paid 
no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.” 
ix. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W.1 


SHEFFIELD. 


L CRIPPLED 





coats, 7s Tayler, 
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mee UNIVERSITY Ol 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 


The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer ix 
Leonomie History, preferably with History training 
Salary £°00 per annum, with additiona! fee in respect 


of extra-mnural work, if undertaken 

Applications, accompanel by the names of three 
references, should reach the undeisigned, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained, not later than July 
Lith. 


Ww. M 


Gibbons, 
Registrar. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





SQROEBEL EDUCATION AT INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGH FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANI S.W. 15 DEMONSTRA 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS. W. KENSING 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., MLA 
Principal Miss 1 I Laws for information 
ronecrning Scholarshi n Pund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary 
wi! riiskaA Abbott's New Era College Lustitate 
s 14 Greve Road Nort! rh Portsmouth 4772 


Comm inl Spectalist, 


ULIA SETON, M.D., of New York, speaks every 
o Sunday at % p.m., during July, at the Avenue 
Pavilion Theatre, 101 Shaftesbury Avenue, on 
HIGHER PSYCHOLOGY AND MYSTICISM, 
Subject, July 4th, 
“THE PATH TO PROSPERITY.” 


All are welcome. Collection. 


rFAHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA 
PREPARATORY for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
DARTMOUTH R.N. COLLEGE. Head-Master: H, G 
Barber, M.A. (Oxon). 


Xx" SCHOOL, Apsley Road, Clifton —Preparatory 
4 for Public Schools, Six Honours won last year 








N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury 
4 Road, London, N.W.6.—Recognized by the 
Board of Education and University of London. Pre- 
paration for Diploma in Teaching, University of London ; 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate ; Higher Certificate and 
Diploma of the National Froctel Union. Student. 
eligible for Voard of Education grants.—For further 
particulars as to Hostels, &c., apply Principal, Miss 
Katharine L. Johnston, M.A. 


| OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (University of 

London).—-Principal, Miss E. C. Higgins, B.A. 
The Michaclmas Term commences on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 30th, 1926. The College prepares Women 
students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
three years, will be oifered for competition in March, 1927. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLAS- 

GOW.— DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING. 
Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering :—Professor 
ALEXANDER L. MELLANBY, D.Se., M.1.Mech.E. ; 
Associate Professor WILLIAM KERR, Ph.D., A.R.T.C. 
Elect rical Engineering :—Professor STANLEY 
PARKER SMITH D.Se., M.1.E.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Civil Engineering :—Professor GEORGE MONCUR, 
LB.Se., M.Inst.C.8., M.Amer.Soc.C.E,. Mining Engineer- 
ing :—-Professor DANLEL BURNS, M.Inst.M.E. Chemi- 
cal Engineering :—Professor of Techical Chemistry :— 
THOMAS GRAY, D.Se., LLD., Ph.D., F.LC. The 
Courses qualify for the Diploma of the College, and for. 
the Degree of B.Sc. in Engineering of Glasgow University 
Composition fee guineas per annum. Session 1926-7 
begins on Tuesday, SEPTEMBER 2ist. Prospectus 
(free) may be obtained on application to the DIRECTOR. 


Ts ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLAS- 
GOW.—SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. Director 
and “ Young’ Professor of Technical Chemistry ; 
THOMAS GRAY, Dose. LL.D. Ph.D. F.LC., Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry: FORSYTH J. 
WILSON, D.Se., Ph.D., F.C. Professor of In 
organic and Analytical Chemistry: R. M. CAVEN, 
Se, F.C. Lecturer on Physical Chemistry: J. A. 
CRANSTON, D.Se., ALC. Lecturer on Dyeing: 
A. B. STEVEN, B.Se., F.1.C. Lecturer on Sugar Manu- 
facture: T. HW. P. HERIOT, F.LC. DEPARTMENT 





- 





' 











OF METALLURGY.—Professor: J. H. ANDREW, 
D.sc. “Graham” Young Lecturer in Metallurgical 
Chemistry: ROBERT HAY, Ph.D., B.Se., A.LC. 


The Diploma Courses are arranged for students preparing 
to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists and 
Metallurgists. These Courses also qualify for the Degree 
of B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow University 
and the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry. 
Fee per session, £26 5s, Session 1926-7 begins on 
Tuesday, September 21st. Prospectus (frec) may be 
obtained on application to the Director. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
d Education Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 





Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratorics, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 





|&e, Footbail, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, 
OTC. Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March. 
Apply. W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 
I EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL,—A _ first- 
grade Public School with valuable Leaving 


Scholarships. Recent scholarship successes, Fees, £95 
Good playing-ficlds, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby 
F’ball. Preparatory School attached. Boys reed. from age 
of seven. Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. Crees. 


'} OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” 

(Revised Edition), containing in a concise form 
the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age 
limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 ycars 8 months) into the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, with instructions as 
to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.-—-Gieves, Lt 1. (Publication Dept.) 
“ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 




















j "ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Magnificent 
A buildings, beautiful situation. 340 fect above sea, 
| on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universitic:, Ser- 
| viees and Professions. Head-Master: Rev. N. Miller, 
| M.A., (late House-Master Haileybury College). 
| KADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE.—- Head- 
Master: G. H. KEE TON, M.A. (late Sixth Form 
Master at Pettes College). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. Leaving 
Scholarships include two ef £100 to Oxferd. Fin 
buildings, including Chapel, Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath 


£ 


mil7s Particu- 


1] perannum. 





lars may be obtained from 





jand Armoury I f 
| 
| 
| 


CANTERBURY. 


T. EDMUND'S SCIIOOL, Fine 
healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 

| Twenty acres of playing fields, Separate Junior School. 
| Preparation for Universiti Army, & For prospectus 

write to Rev. W. PF. Burnside, M.A., Hewl-Master. 

| he K Grange. Mattleld, Kent Preparatory Sch. for 
joys or. Tunbridge Wells. Grounds 8} aeres. Boys 
prepared fer Publie Schools and Royal Navy. Arrgmts. 


turing Holidays ct boys whose parents are 
‘Naster: C. A. Perkin B.A. (Oxon). 


made for care 
‘abroad. Head 





96 guineas annually.—Apply Head-Masters. 

So Home School (small), large garden, small 
farm; highly recommended for children with 

parents abroad.—Miss Day, Woolton Hill, Newbury, 


or SCHOOL, Derwentwater.—A Co-cduca- 
X tional School in the Lake District. Fees £81. New 
bldgs. opening Sept. Scholarship and Entrance Exam, 
July 3rd. 


FJ\HE New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 

Hill, 8.W. 16. Co-education School founded on 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children received 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two 
minutes from School with accommodation for 20 children 
of all ages. For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Telephone : Streatham 4584. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


= GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 
/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory Schoo] 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 


YASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
received from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing air 
Excellent health record.—Address: The Principal. 


VROFTON GRANGE, near ORPINGTON, KENT. 

/ Private Boarding School for girls near London 
Principals: Miss Lyster, M.A., and Miss Elizabeth 
Lyster, M.A. Two Entrance Scholarships of £30 a year 
for 3 years, for girls under 14, will be avarded at an 
exam. early in July. For Particulars apply Secretary. 
ee = STEADS, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland, Sch 

4 for Girls, 7 to 17. English, Fr., Maths., Latin 
Pianoforte (Matthay method), Singing, Eurhythmies, Elo- 
cution. Large mixed farm attached—dairy, poultry work 
«& gardening, &c., taught. Farm produce provided—cream 
butter, eggs. Six qualified mistresses.—Apply Principal 

VY RASSENDALE SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE, 

XH BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate 
Sanatorium.) Domestic Science School in connexion. 
For Prospectus.—Miss Lumby, Grassendale, Southbourne. 
H IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE WATFORD 

Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele: ‘ Watford 616." 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Day ani Boarding 
° School. Full preparation for University Examina- 
tions. Fees moderate. Climate specially suited to deli- 
cate or Colonial children.—Apply Head-Mistreas. 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 

4 SURREY. 
































Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress : Miss F. M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
School.—S.W. aspect of New 


eter Modern 
A Buildings recently opened by Sir Henry Hadow, 
Vice-Chancellor, Shetlield University. 700 ft. above 
sea level. Health and Fducation for Girls. The chief 
aim of the School is to promote happy healthy outdoor 
life and cultured personality avoiding overstrain. London 
Matric. Music. Art. Terms Moderate. Prospectus 
from the Warden. 
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CHURCH BOARDING 
GIRLS. 


(Founded 1871), 


PREE SCHOOL FOR 


For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to 
| Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 





| septa HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE: 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 


Tes. 


Delightfully situated. 114 ac 
Duildings. Large staff. 


Fully equipped School 
Easy access to London, 





Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW. 
Boarding School 
Unrivalled Situation, 

Miss Wheeler 
|'' DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
Founded 1350. Thorough Education for Girls 
(resident only), Principals: Miss Brenda Nightingale, 
M.A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Field. 

P ENTWORTH. BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Chairman: Rev. J. D. 
M.A., DD Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, 
| B.A., London. Schoo! stands in own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent. Scholarships. Prospectus 
| from Principal, “ Wentworth,’’ College Road, Bours» 
}mouth. Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





HELENS, COCKERMOUTH 
‘ for Girls in the Lake District 
Entire charge if desired. Principal 








W HITCHURCH HIGH SCHOOL, Shropshire. Pub- 
| lie School for Girls from 5—1%. Good Boarding 
Fees from £70 a year. Particulars on application, 
, Miss HM. L. Thompson, M.A. (Oxon,) 


House 
Head-Mistiess 
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TO LOVERS OF THE BIBLE 


The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society desire to place the financial 
situation of the Society before the Christian 
public. 

There was a deficit amounting to £34,825 
at the end of the financial year, on 
March 3lst, 1926. 

The Income in 1925-6 was £103,702, while 
the Expenditure increased to £438,527. 

Owing to the growing demands for the 
Seriptures, and the increasing cost of pro- 
ducing and distributing them, a_ larger 
income is necessary, if the Society is to do 
its work effectively. 

The 
year. 

Some of this will come from sales of the 
Scriptures. Last year 8s. 6d. in every £1 
received came in this way. 


ask for £450,000 this 


Committee 


Some will come from Legacies. 


But if the £450,000 is to be secured the 


contributions from friends at Heme and 


Abroad, which last year reached £163,000, 
must be increased to £204,000. 

That is to say, they must increase by 
25°¢—five shillings in every pound. 


If you subscribed £1 last year, will you 
give 25s. this year? If you do not subscribe 
at all, will you begin now ? 

Gifts will be gratefully received by the 
Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 






























A QUESTION OF PURCHASE 


valuation offered and the fairest possible terms 
guaranteed, 
As Booksellers we have established a general stock 
that is possibly unequalled; we confidently invite 
the attention of booklovers, 


Lift toa I! floors. 


JI. & E. BUMPUS 


*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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PRICE—ONE SHILLING. 





We are Booksellers; we are therefore Bookbuyers, Y | 

Our great department for the sale of Second-hand é ) j \ . ~ A 
and Rare books is anxious to get in touch with the > . 

owners of Libraries and small Collections. Expert >’ (Illustrated ) 


THE MAGAZINE OF SEA- “TRAVEL, 
The Lowsof H.M.S. * 
R 


Tales { rom Hakluyt ; Revenge,” 








the la-t of Au rust, eee B. Bodilly 
Vasco Ge Gita  occ.ccccccccseses . Brendon 
African Memories don Hunter 


G 
Constant:nople ‘ Phili ip Douglas 





Dog Watcues in Warship under Sal ... Sam Nobe 
IED vadcmnepntssssnwecassnccnnncssansen y caine Bi kerstuffs 
Home Again...... - Horac s horegood 
Tne Battle of a Dream .............c0.c0008 =o hn Hasty” 


Sea Cameos: Sea Visitors Bart Kenn: dy 


Prudence tetera 


> shells & Sand & Soluier Crabs . 
4 A Bungalow in walle .. - ...Midd eton Ciarke 
LIMITED Py Bhip “ A.istides,” by Basil Lubbock, with a colour 

= r , BE ag cae by 7. Spurling 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 Book Reviews; Yachting Notes; Supplement, &6.4&0, 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King Dy The ** Blue Peter” is published monthly ai tts 


Axe, London, E.C. 3. 

And may be had trom W, H. Smita & Son, 

Wyman & Sons, Lrp., and other chief 
Newsagents at home and abroad. 


Offices, 12, St. Mary 











LIBERTY'S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT unde W.1. 


OF 


Coleured Illustration Free. 





. - . . ~ . re 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 1030 p.m. New Pros.) 
JULY 5th, 6th and 7th BETTY BRONSON in ** THE GOLDEN 
PRINCESS "*; Marguerite de la Motte and Lionel Barrymore in 
* THE GIRL WHO WOULDN'T WORK,” by Gertie de S. Wentworth- 
James; Bobby Ray in Comedy ** HEY, TAXI,” &. JULY 8th, 
Mh and 10th. RIN-TIN-TIN and JUNE MARLOWE in ** THE 
CLASH OF WOLVES"; BERT LYTELL in * SPORTING 

LIFE,”’ the Famous Drury Lane Melodrama; Felix, &c. 


























Prepaid Classified 


Adv crtisements—C oulinued. 
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YAUWIBITION remarkable collection of pictures SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 2 the small hote! by POCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, cultivates indivi 
E made on the spot. of tual operstions during the | & the sea, for which you look alee are stil .| \ duality and strength of purpose. Girls and smal 
Great War, in which the 58t London Territorial Division | those of England. The cooking has never been .| Boys. Fees are moderate 
took part, by G. SPENCER PR SE, MAA Onen | Pour miles from Boulogne, but as quiet as Aberde on TORAGE ACCOMMUDATION— Well-aired 
daily id to 6, at THE TWENTY ONE GALLERY, | a flag-day. Write for torms to Monsr. Bital, Hotc! des | SX jighted, heated, Boxes from Is. 3d. each monthly 
trom July 3rd to 13th, Durham Honse St.. Adelphi, W.C.2. | F. ais, x, Equihen, near Boulogne-sur-] Mer. Reduction number.—G.F.S. Office, 14 Holbein Place 
S' AMPS.—Wanted, old coliections, accumula i. i Now YOURSE Intui tional: Character | Sloane Square, S.W. 1 oe 

- or vers Submit, stating price ost, | X\ 0 Delineation by experienced indy. Send specimen PLUMP Spring Chickens and Ducklings from 11s. 6d. 
varictic for sale. 109%-page catalogne free.—Beidger & | writing, photograph. Fee 2s, Od.—Miss M. Tuteon, | Boiling Fowls from 9s. 6d. coup! Dressed table, 
Kay, Ltd., 170 Strend, Londen, W.C, 2 Vj Bellevue Ruad, Cowes. ‘Post paid.—Swavesey Poultry Farm, "Cambridge, 
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|ININETEENTHE THE 
CENTURY | ROMANTIC 
E AND AFTER 
P 
CONTENTS FOR JULY; by MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 
Trade Unionism : An Explanation, a Condemnation, (illus. 12/6 net.) 
= and an Entreaty. By W. A. AprLeton, C.B.E. E “Te relates not only Sa ; Son Oe 
. See ee 4 - a ae s ( y the tortuous intrigues of 
, = none t ae  nomegy wy deed Unions). = Talleyrand, the astute diplomacy of Metternich, 
3 a os ‘ its By i C Warour = and the polemics of Chateaubriand, but also their 
The Empty Throne. By Watenn Farwen Lorn. : incidental love affairs.”—J/lustrated London News. 
The Geneva Deadlock. By B. C. De Montcomery. |= “A storehouse of anecdotes and scenes, character- 
Economic Outlook in Palestine. : istic of their time and place.”—Spectator. A 
= By W. Basi. Worsrorp. = lively chronicle of three great diplomatists.”— 
=| Decline of Idealism. By Grorce H. Bonner. |= | Daily Chronicle. > 








=! The Philosophy of Religion. 
By the Rev. C. H. Pricwarp. 


THE FARINGTON DIARY 








Evolution of Wealth. By Sir BameryLpEe FULLER, : | Vol. VI) 
K.C.S.I., C.1.E. : | (Vol. 

Feminism and Marriage. By Meyrick Boorn. : 1810 _— 1811 
: Modern Eclipse Problems. By F. J. M. Srratron. by 2 
é Ethics of E¢gg-Collecting. By T. A. Cowarpn. 4 : 
E The Archduke Charles and the Austrian Campaign OSEPH ARIN TON R A 
E of 1809 : Unpublished Letters from the Bowood 9 os 6 
E Papers. By the Earn or Kerry, D.S.O. : > es : 

: =| The Scottish Literary Renaissance. (Edited by James Greig) (Illus. 21/- net) 

= By Lewis SPENCE. 0°14 ore ia . . : 3 ; Rae et 
E Sie . 7 | cee 3 sax: 1ere is something to interest everybody on every 
=| John Braham. By J. MewBurn Levien. page, something, moreover, which you will find 


Psychology of the Show. By M. Wirtson Disner. 
E The Myths of War. 
: By Lient.-Colonel A. G. Barrp Smrru. D.S.O. 
Correspondence : ‘‘ The Myths of War.’’ 

By Epwarp ANDERSON. 
. ** Tobacco.”’ By H. M. Traquair, M.D. 


nowhere else. His diary is such a storehouse that 
we wonder how we could have done without it for 
so long.”—Sunday Times. “Pick where one will, 
amusing anecdotes and sidelights on politicians, 
actors, artists and eminent society people jump to 
the eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 

E ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 36/- post free. 

E CONSTABLE : 10 & 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 3s. net. 


Ell Hl i aL SUI PTH 


a 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 
































x mI] an A 
“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 
& 6 BD L A Cc 74 W oO Q 535 The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisa- 
. | tion is so obviously dependent vpon healthy and wise marriage that 
FOR JULY | it is surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach 
e it in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been 
CONTENTS | usual during the last few generations. Many attempts to open 
he in a at up the way for frank enquiry into the intricacies of married life 


The Mystery of a Finger. By A. G. Cummins. have been opposed, with the result that people have been blunder- 
ae : * 7 , ing on with eyes blind-folded. We now live in a different age, and 
Living on the Top of the World. the cry ‘‘ give us light.” is being raised by those troubled by Sex 
By Herbert Patrick Lee. } Problems and Perplexities 
Strike-Breaking on a “ General.” By Fundi. } The two new hooks by Dr. G, Courtenay Beale: 
Tales of S.O.S. and 1T.T.T. By Bennet Copplestone. WISE WEDLOCK 
V. Red or Green. The only reliable Volume on Birth Control 
From the Outposts— By Aziz. and 


Whe ai ahet Told the Doctor ? The REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


A Complete Answer to Marital Problems 





























The Cuxhaven Raid. By H. F. 6/9 | f a , f 12/6 
Egypt. By Charles Whibley. / soap * —_ rane ee on ites pa _ : / 9 
° : O P cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to 
Things Seldom Seen and Facts Disputed. worry husbands and wives. No one married, or ‘contemplating 
Musi “ Method y the Rev. C. E. Green. marriage, can afford to be without them. - 
usings without Viethod— 
Lessons of the General Strike—The Death of OTHER VITAL BOOKS 
Liberalism—Picking up the Pieces. which will give you full and accurate knowledge on this subject 
<—eneushseeieiibeiantaiaesteigienaals are: 
Subscribers _both at Home and Abroad can have THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 
Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by post monthly for The only avthertic and illustrated edition. Modernised 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months, and Revised. By Drs. TRALL and WALLACE, 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., BANDS AND WIVES 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, HUS ; 6/9 
Edinburgh. London, The latest work from the pen of Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
om A book that makes the “‘ change” a happy period. 
Wh me d By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
en requirin oo 
; re 2 THE VEIL AND THE VISION 4/- 
An Absorbing Human Story that reveals the Danger of . 
Furniture, Decorations, Upholstery Ignorance. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
visit Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
9 cover by return post together with a copy of Health and Efficiency. 
STORY’S HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 182 EFFICIENCY HOUSE, PATERNOSTER 
NT 32: ’ SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. ; 
: f i BOOK CATALOGUE & SPECIMEN MAGAZINE FREE ON REQUEST. 
—-- —— | 
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Cambridge Books 
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PREACHING IN MEDIEVAL SMALL TALK AT CLAUDE LORRAIN 
ENGLAND WREYLAND & MODERN ART 





Aa Introduction to Sermon Manu- By CECIL TORR. The Rede Lecture, 1926. 

GR OWST, MACantab, PhD.Lond, Abridged Edition. By A. M. HIND. 

3. R. ST, M.A.Cantab., Ph.D.Lond. § ' : ' 

With 14 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. With 9 illustrations and a map. aoe a see of bistre 4 
17s 6d net. Cambridge Studies in drawings by Claude Lorrain, : 


: oa Y oolsez > s . 
Medieval Life and Thought. Feslscap Sve. 7s 6d net ‘ Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 
Mr Torr has now brought together in a 
single pocket volume a large part of the 
contents of his three books published 
1918-23. 











ENGLISH MONASTIC THE ENGLISH GERMAN INFLUENCE. IN 
FINANCES IN THE VILLAGE. COMMUNITY THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC 
LATER MIDDLE AGES PERIOD 1788-1818 


Examined in its relations to the 








By R. H. SNAPE, M.A. manorial and tribal systems and to the With special reference to Scott, 

Demy Svo. 10s 6d net. Cambridge common or open feld system of Coleridge, gon and Byron. 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. husbandry. By F. W. STOKOE. 
This volume deals with the monasteries as An Essay in Economic History. With a *srorawie 
holders of property and traces the course of 
monastic life from the twelfth to the six- By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Hon. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
—_ century trom the point of view of LL.D.(Edin.), Litt.D.(Camb.), D.Litt. 

; (Oxford). Fourth Edition, reprinted. 
oneusene With 14 maps and plates. Demy 8vo. 





10s 6c net. , - 
The publication of thi, standard work, HENRY JACKSON, O.M. 


SELECT TREATISES OF which was first issued in 1883 by Messrs Vice-Master of Trinity College and 
Longmans, Green and Co., has now been . 


S. BERNARD OF taken over by the Cambridge University Regius _ Professor of Greek in the 


University of Cambridge. 


l’ress. . 
CLAIRVAUX A Memoir by 














De Diligendo Deo, Edited by WATKIN + JO . , 
W. WILLIAMS, M.A. De Gradibus INTERCOURSE BETWEEN ss oye rphipagina 
Humilitatis et Suberbiae, Edited by INDIA AND THE Vice-Master of Trinity College. 
BARTON R. V. MILLS, M.A. WESTERN WORLD With 2 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s net. 
— ve ei oan From the earliest times to the Fall of i epee Seusetind,, hn Dave enam, 
} — ome. wise, and happy personality, and a _ bio- 
grapher could not ask better praise than 
By H. C. RAWLINSON, M.A., LE.S. that.”.—Shefficld Daily Telegraph. Ny 
New and Cheaper (Second) Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


THE ABBEY OF ST GALL 


As a Centre of Literature and Art. f THE QUANTUM THEORY 
» J. M. CLARK, M.A. (London), THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
edeae ye OF INDIA OF THE ATOM r 
By GEORGE BIRTWISTLE, Fellow 








With 4 plates and 3 plans. Vol. I—Ancient India. . : . 
P P ; ; of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 18s net. Edited by E. J. RAPSON, 
‘ Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
“ \ work packed with information, clearly With 34 plates and six maps. 
marshalled and arranged, at_once historical Mr Birtwistle traces the development of the 
and a critical yam, nt of the most dis- Royal 8vo. 42s net. quantum theory from its inception by 
tinguished order.’ » Daily Telegraph. To | 1 i — Planck down to the latest work on the 
o be completed in six volumes. reaction of the atom to radiation fields. 














PELAGIUS'S rr 
THE SOUTHERN NEW EXPOSITIONS OF 
HEBRIDES THIRTEEN EPISTLES OF ATOMICITY AND QUANTA l 


An Ethnological Record. ST PAUL By J. -s JEANS, D.Se., LL.D., F.RS. 
By C. B. HUMPHREYS. I1—Text and Apparatus Criticus, Being the iat, oe delivered 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. By ALEXANDER SOUTER, B.A.,M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 

This account of some of the ethnological (Oxon), D.Litt.(Aberd.), D.D.(St. And.). es : 

ii Ng Sehides, anna” nate . aoe ie nae cul 2 quantum theory, in So far rey the 

attempt to set down the general cultures of Cambridge Texts and Studies, Vol. 1X pass oo pec 1 oy hie a ee 





this area in English, No. 2. ~The Journal of Education, 











CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lance, London, E.C. 4. 



































London : Printed by W. Spesicut anp Sons, Lip., 98 and 99 Fetter ‘Lane, | EC. 4 4, and “Published by Tur Spectator, Lrp., a at their ( Offices, No. 13 York f 
Strect, Covent Garden, Louden .2. Saturday, July 3, 1926. 
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AL ROOM JUL 
GENERAL LIBRARY 
UNIV. OF MICH. 


Dhe Spectator 


No. 5,115. WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1926. Price 6p 
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Pratts is a perfectly natural Bi 
and naturally perfect petrol 
—notacompromise of good 
and poor constituents. 
It is pure, UNmixed. 
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PERSONALITY 

















If you have a pair of shoes before you, you have a good 


idea of the man who wears them. A pair of Lotus 
Veldischoen boots or shoes may be said to have a man 
in them even when they are empty. 

There never were stronger individualists than the Lotus 
Veldtschoen shoes, especially when they have grown to be 
old shoes, much stained with grass and loam and weather, 
nailed perhaps for golf, and perhaps mended—not 
mended anyhow, but mended devoutly. Shoes like these 


are a cult. They are part of a man’s self-respect. 


LOTUS 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MeENn’s: Shoes 5§5/-; Boots 63/- 
WOMEN’S: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57/6 


Lorvus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Nortkampton m™ AGENTS EVERYWHERR 
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